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Pleasures, Objects, 



AND 



Advantages of Literature. 



*' I CAN wonder at nothing more than how a man can 
be idle — but of all others, a fcholar,— in fo many im- 
provements of reafon, in fuch fweetnefs of knowledge, in 
fuch variety of ftudles, in fuch importunity of thoughts. 
To find wit in poetry; in philofophy, profoundnefs ; in 
hiftory, wonder of events ; in oratory, fweet eloquence ; 
in divinity, fupematural light, and holy devotion — as fo 
many rich metals in their proper mines, — whom would it 
not raviih with delight?** — Bishop Hall : Epiftle to Mr, 
Milvuard. 



" Comforts, yea ! joys ineffable they find, 
Who feek the prouder pleafures of the mind : 
The foul, coUe^d in thofe happy hours. 
Then makes her efforts, then enjoys her powers. 
No ! *ci8 not worldly gain, although, by chance. 
The Tons of learning may to wealth advance j 
Nor ftation high, though in fome ^vouring hour 
The fons of learning may arrive at power ; 
Nor is it glory, though the public voice 
Of honeft praife w^ll make the heart rejoice ; 
But *t is the mind*s own feelings give the joy, — 
Pleasures she gathers in her own employ.** 

Crabbe : TAe Borough^ Letter xxiv. 
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THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



When t;Jiree or four Tourifts are 
met together, who have formerly 
vifited the fame countries, it is amus- 
ing to obferve their different impres- 
fions of the fcenery. A mountain 
profpeft delighted one, which another 
overlooked or difregarded ; while a 
fourth remembers an Alpine valley, 
unknown to his companions, and of 
unequalled grandeur. The feafons and 
the hours moft favourable to picftur- 
efque enjoyment alfo fuggeft many 



via PREFACE TO THE 

friendly difcuflions ; a feparate eulogift 
being found for funrife, evening, and 
moonlight. 

The Author would not be furprifed 
if the readers of the following Dis- 
courfe ftiould refemble the party of 
travellers, — fome complaining of fine 
fcenes of fancy or learning that are 
left out ; and others of inferior views 
too elaborately prefented. Variety 
muft always be an accident of Opi- 
nion. The Writer, therefore, offers 
his fketches for what they may be 
worth. He believes them to have the 
merit of truth ; they were taken on 
the fpot by one who really made the 
Tour. He hopes that his errors are 
neither ferious, nor many ; but the 
recoUeAion of a remark upon a for- 
mer publication induces him to fay, 
that he is in the habit of writing the 
names of Painters and Authors as 



FIRST EDITION. IX 

I. 



they appear in the claffical Criticifm 
and Biography of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; — in Warton, Gilpin, Price, and 
Reynolds, — without reference to the 
lateft Hand-book, or Diftionary. To ^~^e >y > 
any graver objeftions he can only reply 
by adopting the requeft of one of the 
oldeft living Poets in England, that all 
the fault-finders will fit down imme- 
diately and excel him as much as they 
can ; which he fincerely defires may be 
as much as they pleafe. 



St. Catherine's, 

^pril Z» 1 85 1. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



It is hoped that this Difcourfe has 
received fome improvement from its 
revifion, and that a new arrangement 
of feveral chapters has given more 
harmony to the whole. The Author 
believes that two or three ftiort pas- 
fages, borrowed from namelefs contri- 
butions of his earlier pen, are the only 
debts which are not acknowledged in 
the Notes. 



St. Catherine's, 

May 1 8, 1852. 
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PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND 
ADVANTAGES, 



OP 



LITERATURE. 



L — The Design and Limitations 
OF this Discourse. 

I do not propofe to fpeak of Htc-^y^j 
rature in the wideft ienfe, as including 1747- 
everything that requires invention, 
judgment, or induftry, but only in its 
decorative charader. For, as out of 
three primitive colours the pencil 
creates nine, and leiler tints and fhades 
innumerable, fo from the elements of 
Poetry, Eloquence, and Philofophy, 
the variegated graces of the Divine, 

B 
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the Hiftorian, and the Novelift, are 
Advance- compofcd. Bacon referred the three 
Leaning, parts of learning to the correfponding 
'®^' qualities of the intelleft ; Hiftory to 

the meniory, Poetry to the imagina- 
tion, and Philofophy to the reafon. 
My fubjedt is the ornamental in 
knowledge. But fince the criterion 
of ufefulnefs is found in the refult, 
whatever is beautiful is alfo profit- 
Beauty and able. The pidlures of RafFaelle teach 
RaffaeUe virtuc, and 3. Icrmon of Taylor is 
ay or. ^^^^^ binding than an Aft of Parlia- 
ment. This truth fhould be kept in 
view. Education is the apprenticefhip 
of life. Fleury furnifties an excellent 
teft for valuing an acquirement in 
Du choix this queftion : Would a man feek it, 
96. ' if he were to live in perfedt folitude, 
and never fpeak to a human being ? 

A difcourfe upon literature is not 
unlike a landfcape feen from a hill. 
Only here and there may we hope to 
catch a glimpfe of the great river of 
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learning, " whofe head, being far in owen 
the land, is, at firft rifing, little and Rdbiv«/ 
eafily viewed ; but ftill, as you go, **^"* 
it gapeth with a wider bank — not 
wifliout pleafure and delightful wind- 
ing, — while it is on both fides fet 
with trees and the beauty of various 
flowers ; but ftill, the further you 
follow it, the deeper and the broader 
it is, till, at laft, it enwaves itfelf in 
the unfathomed ocean." We ftiall 
have clearer impreflions of what we 
fee, in proportion as our gaze is 
patient and our objefts are few. 

Science is not embraced in the why 
Pleafures of Literature. Refined not 
readers and noble authors are made '"'•»"'''• 
without it. Ingenuity has endea- 
voured to fliow its healthful influence 
on the inventive faculty ; and a bio- 
grapher of Taflb traces his lucid 
method to this harflier erudition, and 
the intricacy of Spenfer to the negleft 
of it. Virgil and Milton are called 
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as witneffes for thfe argument ; but hi 

who fees the fymmetry of the j^neid 

in the geometry of the Author, could 

account for the rural fweetnefs of th« 

Elegy by the botany of Gray* Geniu6 

finds its oWfi road, ahd carries its owtt 

lamp. The fourth J>ropofition of 

Aifieri. Euclid troubled Alfieri for fevetal 

years, yet he could conftruft a ftoryj 

and reftfon in Verfe. JFleury might 

queftibn the ufefulnefe of logic> Wheil 

he obferved fo many people arguing 

well who did not know it, and badly 

who did. 

Matheiiiiifi- Mathematical ftudies have one 

in what^ ' leading defeft ; they engage the un- 

^dng. derftanding without noiiriftiing it> 

and often refemble an elaborate me- 

chanifm to convey waterj Without k 

fpring, or a refervoir, to feed the 

pipes. In moral impreflion they are 

powerlefs* Burnet puts this objeftioa 

Opinion of with force t — "Learning chiefly in 

Bumet. mathematical fciences can fo fwallow 
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vp and fix one's thqught, as to poflefs 
it entirely for fon^e tim^; but wh^n 
that amufement is over, nature will 
return, and be wher^ it wasj, being 
rather diverted tha^ pvercome by 
fuch fpeculations." Thefe, a^iong 
other reafons, induced Bofluet to Bofluet and 
banifh fcience from theological read- 
ing, and Fenelon to turn from what 
he called the diabolifm of Euclid. 
We have the humiliating confeflion Mathema- 
pf a mpft fftniQiis Englifli aftronorper, fear^he* s^- 
t0 ferve as a note fpr the poetical ^dey« 
Iftpaentatipn, thatr^ ^""w- 

** Never yet did philofbphic tube. 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of pbierva^ioii, and difcovers — elfe 
Not yifible,s^Hi5 femily of worlds, 
Pifpoyer fjini that rules them : fvich a veil 
Hang^ oyer mortal eyes^, blind from the birth. 
And dark in things divine." 

CQWper, purfuing with the ^yes pf The poet's 
di^vptipn and lovp th^ fumn^^r fun, compared 

n9 it fot ovdr the yill^g^ fpire pf ILnt* 

mer's. 
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Emberton, may have felt his heart 
fwelling with a grander fenfe of its 
Creator's glory, than has often quick- 
ened the pulfe of all the watchers of 
the Stars, from the Chaldeans to 
Herfchel. 



II. — The Long Life of Books. 

Twocharac- There are two afpcfts under which 
^age.— "' we might regard language, as a chan- 
speech. j^g| £^^ communicating inftruftion and 

pleafure. One would be Speech. 
How aftonifhing it is to know that a 
man may ftand in the crowd of learned 
or ignorant, thoughtful or recklefs 
hearers — all the elements of reafon 
and paflion tumultuoufly tofled to- 
gether, — and knock at the door of 
each heart in fucceflion ! Think how 
this wonder has been wrought already. 
By Demofthenes waving the ftormy 
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Democracy into a calm, from a funny 
hill-fide; by Plato enchaining the 
fouls of his difciples, under the boughs 
of a dim plane-tree ; by Cicero in the 
ftern filence of the Forum; by our 
own Chatham in the chapel of St. 
Stephen. 

They knocked and entered ; wan- 
dered through the bofoms of their 
hearers ; threaded the dark labyrinths 
of feeling; aroufed fierceft paflions in 
their lone concealment. They did 
more. In every heart they eredled 
a throne; they gave laws. The 
Athenian populace ftarted up with 
one accord and one cry to march upon 
Philip ; the Senate throbbed with in- 
dignation at Catiline ; and the Britifh 
Parliament was diflblved for a few 
hours, that it might recover from the 
wand of the enchanter. 

But it is in the fecond manifeftation utterance of 
of language that the moft marvellous more^ower- 
faculty refides : the written out-lives ^^^^g. 
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and out^^iazzks the fpoken word. 
The Orator Xhc Hfc of rhctofic pcrilhes with the 
only in tra- rhetorician ; it darkens with his eye, 
fkiffens with his hand, freezes with his 
tongue. The bows of eloquence arc 
buried with the Archers. Where is 
the fplendid declamation of Boling- 
broke ? It has vanifhed like his own 
image from the grafs-plots of Twick- 
enham. 

That utterance, to which the Print- 
ing-prefs gives a body, an unquench- 
able fpirit inhabits. Literature is the 
immortality of fpeech. It embalms 
for all ages die departed kings of 
mtelleft> and watches over their repofe 
in the eternal pyramids of Fame. 
The golden cities which have lighted 
the world fince the beginning of time, 
arc now beheld only in the piftures 
of the hiftorian or the poet. Homer 
rebuilds Troy, and Thucydides renews 
the war of Peloponnefus. The dart 
that pierced the Perfian breaft-platc 
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moulders in the duft of Marathon j 
but the arrow of Pindar quivers, at 
this hour, with the life of his bow ; 
like the difcus of Hippomedon, 



Jam^ue procul mejninit dextrae, fervatque 

tenorem.'* 



We look with grateful eyes upon luumina- 

,m • /• .• /• T •. tion of Lite- 

this prefervative power of Literature, rature in the 
When the Gothic night defcended ^^'^ *«^- 
over Europe, Virgil and Livy were 
nearly forgotten and unknown; but 
far away, in lone corners of the earth, 
amid filence and ftiadow, the ritual of 
Genius continued to be folemnized : 
without, were barbarifm, ftorm, and 
darknefs; within, light, fragrance, 
and mufic. So the facred fire of 
Learning burnt upon its fcattered 
fhrincs, until torch after torch carried 
the flame over the world. 

One of the Spanifh romancers ihows 
Cydippe contemplating herfelf in a 
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glafs, and the power of Venus making 
the reflexion permanent. The fable 
has a new and a pleafanter reading in 
the hifliory of Literature. A book 
becomes a mirror with the author's 
face fhining over it. Talent only 
gives an imperfeft image — the broken 
glimmer of a countenance. But the 
features of Genius remain unruffled. 
Time guards the fliadow. Beauty, 
the fpiritual Venus — whofe children 
are the Taflbs, the Spenfers, the 
Bacons — breathes the magic of her 
love, and fixes the face for ever. 

Thefe glafl*es of fancy, eloquence, 
or wifdom, pofl*efs a ftranger power. 
Illuminated by the fun of fame, they 
throw rays over watchful and reverent 
admirers. The beholder carries away 
fome of the gilding luftre. And thus 
it happens that the light of Genius 
never fets, but fheds itfelf upon other 
faces, in diflFerent hues of fplendour. 
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Homer glows in the foftened beauty 
of Virgil, and Spenfer revives in the 
decorated learning of Gray. 

Art has been lefs happy in its 
felf-proteftion. Lx)ok at Correggio's 
" Notte " where the light breaks from 
the Heavenly Child. Towards the injuries fu»- 
clofe of the laft century, a diredlor of cowggio 
the Drefden Gallery removed the *"^ '^*'^"- 
toning^ and deprived the pidture of 
one of its faireft charms. Fifty years 
ago, obfervers complained that the 
colour was gone from the '* Cornaro 
Family " of Titian. The Helen of 
Homer and the Faery Queen of 
Spenfer are fafe from fuch a cata- 
ftrophe. Lalage has not loft a dimple. 
The tears ftill gliften in the eyes of 
Erminia. The coarfeft rubbings of 
critical pens, or the harfher refolvents 
of digamma and allegory, have left 
the features, and even the bloom of 
expreflion, unimpaired. 
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The poem, or the hiftory, is alfo 

proteded from the reftorer. Lord 

Giipin^s ob- Orford told Gilpin that the great 

lervadonson , 

the weftem Vandyck at Wilton had been re- 

Engiand, touchcd by an inferior pencil, to 

^* "^* which fome of its difcord of colours 

Qry<i«ion may be attributed. Dryden con- 

ftrudked a graceful allegory of Tinie, 

leaning over the work of a great 

Mafter, with that ready pencil and 

ripening hand which 

<^ Mellow the colours and imbrown the tint." 

But Pope wrote the true ftory of Art 
when he faid, with the excjuifite tafte 
and feeling with which he alway§ 
fpoke of painters, as Milton of niufic^ 
and Thomfon of fcenery,^— 



Effay on f* So whep the feithful pencil has defign'd 
y^j ' Soxm brighj i4ea of tliQ pigfter'i mind. 

When a pew world Jeaps out at his compia^d. 
And ready nature waits upon his hand { 
When the ripe colours foften and unite. 
And fweetly melt into juft ihade and light | 
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When mellowhig years thdr fiillperfedliotagii^i 
And each bold figure juft begins to Uvt, 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades av^ayj* 

It is not pretended that the genius 
of the pen is fafe frotn alNcafualtiefe 
that befet his brother of the pencils 
I have not forgotten Hume's letter Stewart*, 
to Robertfon about the gentleman Ro^^^n, 
who, fending for a pound of raifins, p* *+7- 
received them wrapt up in the Doc- 
tor's highly-drawn character of Queen 
Elizabeth. Literature has its com- 
plaint, as well as its paean. The 
Iplendid libraries of Rome are con- 
fumed by fire, and the unknown trea- 
fures of Greece perifti in the fack of 
Conftantinople. Still the poet and 
the hiflorian maintain their fupremacy 
over the artift and the fculptor. A Gibbon, v. , 
mob (hatters into duft that ftatue ^ * 
of Minerva whofe limbs feemed to 
breathe under the jflowing robe, and 
her lips to move ; but the fiercenefs 
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of the Goth, the ignorance of the 
Crufader, and the phrenzy of the 
Polemic, have not deftroyed, or muti- 
lated, Penelope and Eleftra. Apelles 
dies ; -ffifchylus lives. We have loft 
Phidias ; but Homer gives us a Ju- 
piter in gold. 



III. — Classical Studies : their As- ^ 

SOCIATIONS AND INTEREST. 
" Books are not feldom talifmans and fpells." 

The line is Cowper's. This charm 

dwells efpecially in Greek and Latin 

Greek and writcrs. Much of it is owing to the 

the com- fcafon whcn they are put into our 

^udl*!^ ° hands. Life is a garden of romance, 

and every day 

" An Idyll with Boccaccio's fpirit warm." 

Our eyes lend their brightnefs to the 
things they look upon. The book 
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is endeared by the friends and the 
pleafures it recalls. This feeling of 
remembrance often dims the eye of 
riper manhood, as it recognifes the 
worn-out fchool Horace, with its fa- 
miliar marks. Silent lips and cold 
hands feem again to welcome and 
clafp us : — 

" Up fprings at every ftep, to claim a tear. 
Some little friendfhip formed and cheriflied here. 
And not the lighteft leaf, but trembling, teems 
With golden vilions, and romantic dreams." 

Aflbciation is the delight of the How the 
heart, not lefs than of poetry. Alifon affeaed by 
obferves that an autumn funfet, with *^^^^°"- 
its crimfon clouds, glimmering trunks 
of trees, and wavering tints upon the 
grafs, feems fcarcely capable of em- 
bellifhment. But if, in this calm and 
beautiful glow, the chime of a diftant 
bell fteal over the fields, the bofom 
heaves with the fenfation that Dante 
fo tenderly defcribes. The penfive 
joy of the ftudent is awakened in the 
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fame manner. The clock of time, 
meafuring the hours of life's de- 
parting day, ftrikes mournfully along 
the fading landfcape of years. He 
remembers whom and what he has 
loft. 
Ancient Evcn without this fympathy of 

moft'Jic-* aflbciation, claflic ftory and fancy 
turefquc. ^^^^ ^ livclicr intcrcft than the 

modern ; they are fhaded by the twi- 
light into which they are withdrawn. 
Delille indicated the defeft of the 
Henriade by faying that it was too 
near to the eye and the age. It has 
been fuggefted that Milton might 
have thrown his angelic warfare into 
Softening rcmotcr perfpedbive. The fame of a 
time ; the battlc-ficld gTows with its ycars ; Na- 
fouier in polcon ftorming the Bridge of Lodi, 
pSifti!icf ^^^ Wellington furveying the towers 
of Salamanca, affeft us with fainter 
emotions than Brutus reading in his 
tent at Philippi, or Richard bearing 
down with the Englifh chivalry upon 
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the white armies of Saladin. Nelfon Battles at 

lea * Drake 

leading the line of war-fliips againft and Neifon. 
Copenhagen is lefs pifturefque than 
Drake crowding his canvafs after the 
galleons of Spain. One fleet lies under 
our eye; the other is enveloped in 
mift, and, 

** Far off at fea defcried. 
Hangs in the clouds." 

As we grow older, the poet and the 
hiftorian of our boyhood and youth 
become dearer. The thyme of Theo- 
critus is wafted over the memory with 
a refrefhing perfume. By a fort ofJ^J^^^^^' 
natural magic, we raife the ghoft of part n. p. 
each intelleftual Pleafure, and make 
it appear, without any dependence 
upon climate or time. The mind's 
theatre is lighted, for the Pageant of 
old Learning to march through it, 
with all its pomp and mufic. The 
nightingale of Colonos enjoys a per- 
petual May in Sophocles. Pindar 
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beguiles the lonelinefs of Cowley ; 
while Horace lulls afleep the cares of 
Sanderfon, and the domeftic miferies 
of Hooker. 



IV. — Literature in its Birth 
AND Growth. 

Literature Unlike Sciencc, Literature is not 
no^ in uc- JJ^^^^^yg j^g fecrets are never dif- 

covered by fcholars, tracking obfcure 
hints which nature, or their anceftors, 
had drop|)ed. A bafket, left on the 
ground and overgrown by acanthus, 
fuggefts the Corinthian capital ; the 
contemplation of the fun's rays along 
a wall produces the achromatic tele- 
fcope ; the movements of a frog reveal 
the wonders of galvanifm ; and an 
idle boy fhows the way to perfedt the 
fteam-engine. Nothing of this kind 
has happened in literature'! The 
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Egyptian lake, in which fome eyes 
fee the fource of the old Greek 
ftreams, ever melts into bluer diftance, 
like the water -mift of the defert. 
The Epic begins with the Iliad. The 
curtain rifes from the Agamemnon of 
^fchylus. Pitt borrows of Demos- 
thenes. Robertfon does not heighten 
the colours of Livy ; nor Montefquieu 
outgaze the fagacity of Tacitus. 

The Homeric poems are the Plea- Homer, 
fures of Literature in an abridgement, created by 
They are the fap circulating through *"* 
every leaf of the tree of knowledge, 
and ftiedding bloflbms on the fur- 
theft bough. Homer, than dramatifts 
more dramatic, was the founder of 
the theatre and peopled the ftage. 
The Greek tragedy is the epic re- 
caft ; the narrative being broken into 
dialogue, and the poet difappearing 
in the Chorus. All the gentler 
fliapes of fancy, feen in the lyrical 
poetry of Greece, were only flowers 
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growing round his maffive trunk, 
and fheltered by the majefty of his 
fhade. 
He gives Nor in verfe alone was his prefence 

to Plato, perceived and felt. See, in the wide- 
flowing ftream of Plato's philofophy, 
the rich fruits of the Poet's imagina- 
tion pouring down into the tranfpa- 
rent depths, the refledled fhadows of 
their beauty. The ear catches the 
Early hiftory epic tunc in the fimpler melodies of 
the poetical Hcrodotus. It is cafy to tell why 
Arnold's eyes filled with tears at the 
ftory of Cleobis and Biton, rewarded 
for their filial piety by falling afleep 
in the temple, and dying together; 
and why he fat by the fick-bed of his 
dying fifter, tranflating whole books 
into the quainter Englifh of old 
chronicles. 
Homer, the The fame under- current of fong 
criticifin. fometimes frefliens the dry track of 
Ariftotle's fevere inquiries, and be- 
trays its hidden courfe by unexpedled 
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fluflies of verdure and bloom over 
the hard furface. Himfelf the fubjedt 
of all criticifm, he let down from 
his heaven of ftarry thoughts the 
golden fcales, in which his own 
genius was to be weighed. And 
whofoever, in this calm weather of 
refinement and civilization, fets out 
upon a voyage of poetical difcovery, 
or pleafure, is 



€€ 



Led by the light of the Maeonian ftar. 



»» 



If we turn to Romance, we fee its Elements of 
1,^1 I , fi^on con- 

green world or beauty, pathos, andtainedinthe 

wifdom, rifing from the fruitful waves odyff^!* 
of the Homeric inundation. Achilles, 
Hedor, and Ulyfles prefent outlines 
of every hero who has won ad- 
miration, or drawn tears. The two 
former embody, in outward grace and 
vigour, the dreams, the enterprife, and 
the afFedions of bright and paflionate 
manhood ; the latter is a type of 
the tried fpirit, educated and en- 
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nobled by difficulties endured and 
overcome. 
Tnithfiii- Let Homer fignify " a faithful wit- 
delineation, ncfs ;" and who, in pourtraymg the 
glory, or the fliame, of the manly or 
the womanly heart, is more eloquent 
or true ? The Odyjfey is a circu- 
lating library in one volume* All 
lights and fhades of fidtion chafe each 
other along the page. The border- 
ftory, the exploits of chivalry, the 
fairy-legend, the folemn allegory, the 
pidlure of manners, the laughter-mo- 
ving fketch — each drops, in turn, from 
the myfterious lips of the Afiatic 
Shakfpeare. A thoufand coftly morals 
are treafured in Telemachus con- 
duced by Mentor. What countlefs 
Ladies of Shalott have defcended from 
Calypfo, who, in her lonely ifland of 
the purple fea, 

Odyfley by '* Bulled with the loom, and plying faft 

Cowper, Her golden fliuttle, with melodious voice, 

^' ^* 73- Sat chaunting there." 
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The Homeric charafters live and 
walk among us. Therfites grumbles 
and fneers ; Ulyfles conftantly finds 
his way home, as the fortunate ad- 
venturer ; and Penelope has been re- 
appearing, for the laft two centuries, 
in the deferted, or the tempted wife. 

The key of the fupernatural, which, pj^^*^. 
in later times, unlocked the haunted found in 
chambers of Udolphoy was certainly °"*'* 
held by him who caufed Mount Ida, 
the Greek fleet, and the Trojan city, 
to tremble all over as the Gods came 
down into battle. And not very ob- 
fcurely may be feen rifing over the 
epic mift, the battlements of that 
Cafl:le, which, as we learn from Gray, Gray»s 
made Cambridge men " in general oc^^th. 
afraid to go to bed o* nights." The '764. 
ghoft of Alphonfo, growing every 
moment more gigantic in the moon- Horace ^ 
light, is not conceived with a fearfuUer stoiy. 
(weep of Gothic magnificence, than 
the*ienormous ftride of Achilles in the pdy%, 

0. XL 
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world of fpirits, when he heard that 
the fon was worthy of the father. 
The Poet's Hades had mightier and 
ftranger inhabitants than Otranto, 
• Melodrama Even the fchool of horrors may date 

of narrative .«*• /• « z'Tti 

indicated in its begmnmg trom the cave or Jroly- 
theOdyfley. p^gnius, whcn the fpear of olive-wood 
hi fled in the flaming focket of his 
loft eye. • Reckon up the enchant- 
ments of Circe ; the efcape from the 
Sirens; afi^edlion in humble life, as 
exhibited by Eiimaeus ; the retributive 
phrenzy fent upon the fuitors of 
Penelope, and the bending of the 
wonderful bow. Call to mind thofe 
delicious fcenes from nature, which 
make the reading of his verfes to be 
like opening a window into a garden, 
when the fouth wind fans the rofes 
up the wall. Think over his noble 
fentiments, and his many lefl!bns of 
wifdom, generofity, and patience ; 
Pope*8 compare his poetical fire — fwallowing 
▼»• 3S3* everything bafe in its mighty ruflt^tjs* 
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with the mild luftre of Virgil, the 
artificial glow of Milton, or the acci- 
dental flames of Shakfpeare : and 
confefs that Homer is not only the 
Poet, but the Hiftorian, the Philo- 
fopher, the Painter, the Critic, and 
the Romancer of the world. 



V. — Mental Delights of Early 

Life. 

There is one pleafure of literature 
that fades almoft as quickly as it 
blooms. I mean, the intenfity of 
belief in what we read ; when turn- 
ing our mind adrift upon a ftory, we 
glide, according to its will, befide 
overhanging gardens, or twilight 
depths of trees, until, floated beyond 
the colours and founds of common 
fcenes and life, we find ourfelves 
under 
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Keats' Ode «« Magic cafements, opening on the foam 

ingale. Of perilous feas, in faery-land forlorn." 

PhUofo- Mr. Stewart thought that his relifh 

phical ^ ^ . . 

Effays, 548. for talcs of wondcr was as lively in 
the decline of his life as it had been 
in the beginning, and that he did not 
value the amufement which they 
afforded him the lefs, becaufe his 
reafon taught him to regard them as 
vehicles of entertainment, not as arti- 
cles of faith. His explanation refutes 
itfelf. ITie fenfe of reality gives the 
charm. Introduce judgment, and the 
The dcUght {pell is broken. The undoubting 
reader mind which Collins beftowed upon 
oflTiff^th. Taflb is the charadteriftic only of the 
great poet, or the young eft reader. 
Romance is the truth of imagination 
and boyhood. Homer's horfes clear 
the world with a bound. The child's 
eye needs no horizon to its profpeA. 
Eaftcm An Oriental tale is not too vaft. 

ftories never v^ 1 1 • r 1 

incredible to " carls droppmg trom trees are only 
e young, f^jjjj^^g leaves in autumn. The palace 
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that grew up in a night merely 
awakens a wifh to live in it. The 
impoflibilities of fifty years are the 
commonplaces of five. 

What philofopher of the fchool- 
room, with the mental dowry of four 
fummers, ever queftions the power of 
the wand that opened the dark eyes 
of the beautiful Princefs ; or fubtraAs 
a fingle inch from the ftride of feven 
leagues ? The Giant-killer with the 
f familiar name has the boy's whole 

heart. And if Johnfon, in anger, johnfon»s 
put down a little girl from his knee, o^Blnyat 
who had never read Pilgrim's Pro- 
gre/Sy what a frown would he have 
caft upon her whofe tears of joy do 
not trickle over the Glafs Slipper ! 
' Burke exprefles the fentiments of Burke 
V many hearts : — *' I defpair of ever re- pathy^/"" 
ceiving the fame degree of pleafure *^^*"^*^**' 
from the moft exalted performances 
of genius, which I felt at that age 
from pieces which my prefent judg- 
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ment regards as trifling and con- 
temptible." 

The firfl: and the lafl: days of life 

have, indeed, one fentiment in com- 

Surprife, a mon. A book interefts in proportion 

lource of . - , >, . 

picafureto as it furpHfcs US. When a friend 
all ages. entered the library of Gray, he found 
him abforbed in the newfpaper. It 
contained the firft letter of Junius. 
That venomous glitter of eye had the 
fafcination of a difcovery. Boccaccio, 
climbing by a ladder to the grafs- 
grown loft of a monaftery, to difinter 
a claflic fragment from the dufty 
parchments, and Petrarch feafting his 
eyes on a ^intilian — juft brought 
into daylight, — exhibit the fentiment 
in a more agreeable fliape. The 
remark applies with equal truth to 
fcenery, or any remains of antiquity : 
Thcartift whether RafFaelle lingers over the 
antiquities outHnc of a Grcck head upon a medal, 

and nature. rk /r* * /* r r • .t 

or Pouliin recogniles lome faintly- 
defined feature of a leaf, by which he 
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may give its portrait with all the 
accuracy of a botanift. In each cafe 
the key to the delight is to be found 
in the furprife; fo far the boy and 
the fage read a book by the fame 
light. But, however lively may be Later 
the enjoyment of tafte unexpeftedly litcraturearc 

• r J '^ • 1 • _ •/• '^i. fainter than 

gratified, it is weak in companion with the earlier, 
that vivid fenfe and glow of happinefs 
and wonder, which quicken the pulfe 
and brighten the eye of intelligent 
childhood. It finds its feeling un- 
confcioufly exprefled by the poet, who 
(poke of his own rapture and amaze- 
ment on firft looking into Chapman's 
Homer : — 

" Then felt I like fome watcher of the fides. 
When a new planet fwims into his ken ; 

Or like ftout Cortes when, with eagle eyes. 
He ftared at the Pacific — and all the men 

Look'd at each other with a wild furmife, — 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.'* 

The reader is furrounded by a new 
creation. The poem and the tale in 
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The morn- youth ETC lilcc AdaiTi's carlv Walk in 

ing of life ; ' / 

itsfunfliine the Garden. In the beautiful words 

and purity. r -n i rr^t r r 

of Burke, "The fenfes are unworn 
and tender, and the whole man is 
awake in every part." The dew 
lies upon the grafs. No fmoke of 
bufy life has darkened or ftained the 
morning of our day. The pure light 
fliines about us. If any little mift 
happen to rife, the funbeam of hope 
catches and paints it. The cloudy 
weather melts in beauty, and the 
brighteft fmiles of the heart are born 
of its tears. 
A book in A firft book has fome of the fweet- 
paredto'" nefs of a firft love. The mufic of 

early love, ^j^^ f^^j p^^^^ j^^^ j^^ ^j^^ ^^^ 

fpotted eye illuminates it. Defefts 
are unobferved ; fometimes they grow 
even pleafing from their ^onnedtion 
with an objeft that is dear, like the 
oblique eye in the girl to whom the 
Defcartes. philofopher was attached. Later fur- 
prifes will amufe, and deeper fym- 
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pathies may cheer us, but the charm 
lofes fome of its freflmefs, and the 
tendernefs fome of its balm. 

Perhaps the loving admiration ofwhy virgii 
Virgil, in what are called the dark times honour. 
of literature, may be explained on this 
principle. The dawn of civilization 
is the childhood of a people. The 
jEneid was the fairy tale, and Virgil 
was the enchanter of the middle ages. 
The revival of learning gave to it 
all the fparkle of furprife. A coftly 
book was the home of a Magician. 
It caft rays from every page, as from How a poem 

• I A/*ii 'I* flione upon 

a wmdow. A icholar, wmding outtheftudent 
of mediaeval ignorance, and coming *** ^^ ^^^^' 
fuddenly upon one of thefe illuminated 
Palaces of Fancy, was not unlike a 
way-farer, whofe difmal road of fnow 
and tempeft brought him in the 
evening, full of joy and reverence, to 
the gate of a lighted Abbey. 
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VI. — Taste, its Nature and 

Charms. 

Tafteand LiTERATURE haS tWO CVCS, Taftc 

the cyefight and Criticifm. Without thefe the 
e mm . ^^^^ jg ^^j^ ^^^ j^j.j^ ^ ^j^g grccneft 

landfcape to a man who is blind. 
The beft definition of Tafte was given 

Mr.Hughes. by the earlicft editor of Spenfer, who 
proved himfelf to poflefs any, when 
he called it a kind of extempore judg- 

Dcfincd by fnettt. Burlcc's view was not diflimilar. 
He explained it to be an inftinft 
which immediately awakes the emo- 
tion of pleafure or diflike. Akenfide 
is clear, as he is poetical, in the 
queftion : — 

Pleafures of " What, then, is Tafte but thofe internal powers 
Imagina- Aftive, and ftrong, and feelingly aUve 
ej-l * * To each fine impulie ? a difceming (enfe 
Of decent and fublime, with quick diiguft 
From things deformed, or diiarranged, or grois. 
In fpecies ? This nor gems, nor ftores of gold. 
Nor purple ftate, nor culture, can beftow. 
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But God alone, when firft His facred Hand 
Imprints the fecret bias of the foul." 

We may confider Tafte, therefore. The beauties 
to be a fettled habit of difcernmgpiaure8,aiid 

^ , • II . . fceneryin- 

rauits and excellencies in a moment, — ftinasveiy 
the mind's independent expreflion oi^^^^^^^ 
approval or averfion. It is that 
faculty by which we difcover and 
enjoy the beautiful, the piAurefque, 
and the fublime in literature, art, and 
nature ; which recognifes a noble 
thought as a virtuous mind welcomes 
a pure fentiment, by an involuntary 
glow of fatisfadiion. But while the inftruaion 

. , ... . required to 

principle of perception is inherent in prepare the 

. /« I • • • mind for 

the foul. It requires a certain amount Tafte. 
of knowledge to draw out and direft 
it. The uttermoft ignorance has ilo 
curiofity. Captain Cook met with 
fome favages who entirely difregarded 
his fhip — the firft they had ever feen 
— as it failed by them. 

Tafte is not ftationary. It grows Tafte, a 
every day, and is improved by culti- endowment. 
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vation, as a good temper is refined 

by religion. In its moft advanced 

ftate it takes the title of Judgment. 

Effays, Hume quotes Fontenelle's ingenious 

p^HtiLdf diftinftion between the common 

u>-6. watch that tells the hours, and the 

delicately-conftrudted one that marks 

the feconds and fmalleft differences 

Rymerand of time. Rymcr and Jortin explain 

toS die"*" the two parts of the comparifon. A 

anTXJfinc p^etence of fagacity does not alter the 

watch of worth of the inftrument applied. A 

FontencUc. ^^ 

watch may be common, although the 

face is gilded. 

The value A taftc, enHchcd by obfervation 

^' and learning, fenfitive even to the 

tremble of the balance by which the 

fcale is fufpended, is probably one of 

the moft defirable endowments of the 

In fome mind. It enjoys fome of the humbler 

inventor*" qualities of invention. It brings a 

dim meaning into light, and not only 

beholds the image, or the argument, 

but gazes beyond them into the rudi- 
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ments of their creation. It identifies 
itfelf with the author; fees what he 
faw, and feels what he felt. It enters The fludow 
readily inta the reply of Paul Veronefe tureof Paul 
to a perfon who alked him why fome ^^ 
figures appeared in fliade, — " A cloud 
is pafling over the Iky, and darkens 
the pifture." Another example will 
ftiow this power of Tafte ftill more 
clearly. In RafFaelle's "Burning ofThebuming 

' . ° ofBorgho 

Borgho Vecchio," the drefles of thevccchio: 

• what Tafte 

people who carry water tofs in theaifcoven 
wind ; an ordinary obferver perceives ^^ *^* , 
nothing in the circumftance, but a 
finer fight learns from it that the con- 
flagration is rifing with the gale, and 
that the flames will conquer. 

Thefe forward, inward, and back- 
ward looks are the motion and life 
of Tafte. When that eye of the 
intelleft is clofed, or injured, the ma- 
jefty of Genius is obfcured, or broken. 
Men of brighteft thoughts, walking Men of 

, J • 1 • 1 1 1 Genius ais- 

abroad m their books, are unknown regarded by 
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their con- by the multitude. The Mufe who 

compared to iiirpired them conceals, with a thick 

whom'vT-' niift, their fliape and features from 

^^^^'J^ the rude ftare of the byftanders — 

as the Olympian Lady enveloped the 

Trojans in the palace of Dido — to 

dawn upon the friendly and purified 

eyes of refledive Tafte, in the frefh 

bloom of beauty, and in the perfe6k 

gracefulnefs of form. 

MoHire's MoHere might read a comedy to 

confuiting his old fervant, and alter it according 

bap^pSie *^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ produced, but 
to works of ber opinion could be ufeful only in 

refinement. i /• j /• • • /• 

Iketches of manners, or defcriptions of 
vulgar feelings. Suppofe that the 
grandeft pidures of Dante or Mfchy^ 
lus had been exhibited, and her de- 
cifion on their comparative merits 
deiired ; — the poet would have been a 
Judge leaving his court to confult the 
Crier on a queftion of law. There 
The ihep- is a familiar ftory of a Scottiih noble- 
fuppofed man finding one of his fhepherds in a 
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field poring over Paradife Loft, and Milton to 

f, • !• 1111 1* have £uled 

alking him what book he was reading, in rhyme. 
— "Pleafe your lordfliip," was the 
anfwer, " this is a very odd fort of an 
author; he would fain rhyme, but 
cannot get at it." The fhepherd 
might have underftood Allan Rdmfay \ 
Milton was out of his reach. 

But not even to its own kindred Genius 
has Genius been always revealed, hidden from 
Horace cenfured Plautus. The Li- cyL. ^ 
brary of Petrarch wanted the Divine "°"^* 
Comedy, until Boccaccio fent it deco- 
rated with gold- Daniel, a content- Daniel, 
porary of Spenfer, and a vcrfifier of 
much elegance, ridiculed the antique 
Englifli of the Faery ^een. Wal- Waipoie on 
pole fneered at Thomfon, and Gray 
could fatisfy himfelf with admitting 
•the Caftle of Indolence to contaiin 
" fbme good ftanzas." Hurd re- 
gretted that Milton had not written 
of angels in rhyme ; Shcnftonc 
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thought that Spenfer might be en- 
joyed in a humorous light. Black- 
Locke, more was the Homer of Locke, 
The critics of the Hotel de Ram- 
voiture. bouillet, with Voiture at their head, 
predifted the failure of Corneille; 
Patru. and Patru, quite a leader of fafhion 
in books, difTuaded Fontaine from 
writing fables. 
Envy a key Jealoufy may often explain blind- 
prchenfion. ncfs. When Lc Brun heard of the 
andLc death of Le Sueur, he faid that he 
Sueur. £gj^ ^g j£ ^ thorn had juft been taken 

BeiUno and out of his foot. BcUino wams Titian 

****"• that he will never fucceed in painting ; 

and Titian, crowned with fame, fcowls 

upon the dawning honours of Tin- 

Pordenonc. torctto. Pordcnone, at Venice, kept 
a fhield and dagger by his fide. Not 
feldom the theologian, the poet, and* 
the man of letters, difplay the fame 

Boflueton temper. Bofluet condemns the 7V/^- 

diu8.™*" fnachus of Fenelon ; Corneille doubts 
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the dramatic powers of Racine ; and 
Voltaire fmiles condefcendingly at the Jf?^'^ "^ 
humour of Le Sage. 



VII. — Taste, an Inheritance and 

A Fashion. 

Taste has frequently an imaginary Some au- 
exiftence, unconnefted with the in- admired on 
telledl. It is merely hereditary or^^^^ 
acquired, and defcends from father to "*'*°"*- 
fon with his prejudices and eftate. 
The manor-houfe, the hounds, and 
Somerville go together. Certain au- 
thors are adopted into families. Bun- Bunyan. 
yan has the facredneis of a legacy ; 
the fongs of Watts are bound up with Watts. 
earlieft days at mothers' knees; and 
Gray's Elegy inclofes a domeftic in Gray, 
terior of warmth and affeftion in every 
ftanza. There are hymns which have Popular 
been intoned through the nofes of 
three generations, and will probably 
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reach a tenth, with all the mufic and 

endearment of their anceftral twang. 

The feeling In fuch cafes the heart, not the under- 

ofiatistac- 

tion arifes ftanding, is the fource of intereft, and 
icaion. admiration is only a pleaiure or 

memory. 
Love of Tafte is often one of the afpeds of 

books SI 

faihionin Faftiion. FoIIy borrows its malk, 
"**"^* and walks out with Wifdom arm-in- 
arm. Like virtues of greater dignity, 
it is afTumed. The furniture and de- 
corations of a room are arranged to 
indicate the ierious and graceful fenti- 
ments of the occupant. Bifhop San- 
derfon looks gravely on Petrarch 
through his gold frame. Boccaccio 
fparkles over a grim treatife of Calvin, 
and a ruffle is fmoothed in Aquinas* 
speaator, Addifon fketched a ftudent of this 
order, in whofe library he found Locke 
On the Und^rftanding with a paper of 
patches among the leaves, and all the 
claffic authors — in wood, with bright 
^cks. To fuch readers, a new book 
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of which people talk is like a new 
coftume which a perfon of celebrity 
has introduced. It is the rage. Not 
to be acquainted with it is to be ill 
drefled. The pleafure is not of Lite- 
rature, but of vanity. The pretended 
tafte is a polite fraud of fociety. 

When a fafhion of this kind hap- Compared 
pens to fprcad, it takes the charafter de^cT 
of a difeafe, raging and vaniftiing with 
the virulence and fpeed of an epide- 
mic. Marino in Italy, Gongora in Marino. 
Spain, and Cowley in England, arecowfe^" 
varieties of the fame type. Butler, Anecdote 
fitting with his chaplain, as his habit Buti'er.^^ 
was, in a deep reverie, fuddenly ftarted 
up, with the exclamation, " Surely Popular 

«!««« f ft • 1/* siberration 

whole bocues or men lometimes lole of mind. 
their wits as inftantaneoufly as an in- 
dividual does !" The Biihop's con- 
jecjlure might very well illuftrate the 
breaking out of a popular fever in 
things concerning Tafte, 
This, like other attacks of delirium. Epidemics of 
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tafte always is Unmanageable while it lafts. Its 

cure. will is abfolute. Reynolds aflured 

Northcote, that in the beginning of 

Kneiier and his own Career the fame of Kneller 
'^ ^^ ' was fo univerfal, that a connoifleur 
prefuming to fuggeft a competitor in 
Vandyck, would have been laughed 
to fcorn. Spence's criticifm on the 
Odyjfey was pronounced by perfons of 
reputation to be fuperior to Addifon*s 
papers on Milton. It is pleafant to 
know that fooner or later the fever 
departs, and Tafte recovers the tone 

Wantofdis- of health. Sixty years ago we meet 
' with RaJfslaSj TelemachuSj Cyrus ^ and 
Marcus FlaminiuSj moving as equals 
in fortune and rank. The authors 
had pafled their examination for ho- 
nours, and were fent before the world 
in brackets. Time has changed their 
places in the calendar. Johnfon and 

johnfonand Fcnclon are household words, but who 
fpeaks of Sir Charles Ramfey, or Cor- 
nelia Knight ? 
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Two Other peculiarities may be a vulgar 
noticed in the natural hiftory of Tafte. j^lS^ment. 
The firft is the ftrong propenfity in 
moft people to make themfelves and 
their views the meafure of excellence. 
The fcenical De Stael, always on theDeStaei. 
watch for a ftage efFeft, complained 
that Spenfer was the moft tedious 
writer in the world. Nor is the error ofLitem- 
confined to individuals. It is na-^'*'*'^^^* 
tional. A country grows its tafte 
like its fruit. Germany and romance 
infpire Schlegel ; England and good 
fenfe rule Mr. Hallam. Read and 
contraft thofe two charafters of a fa- 
mous tragedy. " Why," alks Schle- ^fthetic 
gel, " does the Romeo of Shakfpeare l^^,^^^^' 

ftand fo far above all the other dramas Works, 

221. 

of that poet, except that in the firft Romeo and 
delightful gufti of youthful paffion he l:^T£" 
deemed that work a fitting flirine for 
the outpouring of his emotion, with 
which the entire poem thus became 
filled and interpenetrated ?" " It may introduftion 
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to Literature bc faid," obfcrves Mr. Hallam, "that 
ii. 393. few, if any, of his plays are more 
open to reafonable cenfure; and we 
are almoft equally ftruck by its excel- 
lencies and its defefts. The love of 
Romeo is that of the moft bombaftic 
commonplace of gallantry, and the 
young lady differs only in being one 
degree more mad." Were two voices 
ever heard more contrary or pofitive ? 
The fecond peculiarity refides in 
what may be charaAerized as the 
Tafte of the Market. In an age of 
high civilifation, a publifher is a 
manufaduren He fupplies the de- 
DcTEfprit, niand, but rarely creates it. Helve- 
p- 5^5- tius has an amufing ftory of a perfon 
appearing before a tribunal and de- 
fcribing himfelf as a maker of books. 
The judge pleaded ignorance of his 
productions. " I quite believe you," 
anfwered the author, with tranquillity ; 
'^ I write nothing for Paris. When 
my book is printed, I fend the edition 
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to America. I only compofe for the 
Colonies." He who addrefles his 
own century, and flatters its caprices, 
will probably be as unknown in the 
next, as the fcribbler for remote 
countries was in Paris. 



VIII. — A Pure and Cultivated 
. Taste seldom found. 

Shenstone faid, that if the world Works, in. 
were divided into one hundred parts, * 
perfons of original tafle, educated by 
art, would only form a twentieth por- 
tion of the whole. Popular opinion 
is the old fable of the lion's great 
fupper. The delicacies of the foreft 
were fpread before the guefls; but 
the fwine afked, "Have you no 
grains ? " The moft unpleafing fhape 
of bad Tafte is a flippant confidence, 
with a flirong flxow of appreciation. 
An entertaining French writer relates v. MarvUic, 
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Melanges, an experiment he made upon the 

mufical feelings of animals. The 

fpecftator altogether unmoved was the 

one which outwardly had the moft 

ear. He munched his thirties, and 

took ho notice at all. 

Dryden's Drydcn was certain, if Virgil and 

thrmuiti- Martial had ftood for a county, that 

^ll the epigrammatift would have carried 

the eledion ; but he confoled himfelf 

by refledting that in matters of Tafte 

the applaufe of the mob is altogether 

worthlefs, and that not having lands 

of two pounds per annum in Par- 

naflus, they are not privileged to 

poll. 

The relative Johnfon enumerated three clafles 

critical cfti- of literary judges: — (i.) Thofe who 

mates. • .1 • ••/• • i/* j 

give their opinion from impulle and 
feeling ; (2.) Thofe who meafure a 
line or a paragraph by rules alone; 
(3.) And thofe who, being familiar 
with the laws of compofition, and 
flcilful in applying them, are inde- 
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pendent of all. He advifed an author of whom 
to try and fatisfy the third clafs, to mendation 
efteem the firft, but to defpife and'aZ^^" 
rejedt the fecond. His judgment is 
upheld by diftinguiflied authorities. 
" Whoever writes or afts by fyftem," Analytical 
is a remark of Payne Knight, " niay tX^^" °^ 
ftand a chance of being uniformly and p* *5*- 
invariably wrong." That which pleafes 
a refined and a refleftive reader muft 
be good, although the artillery of cri- 
ticifm be played upon it. The falling 
tear blots out Ariftotle. 

The moft philofophical critic offiifhop 

« • « « '11 Hurd's 

the eighteenth century perceived that works, 
graceful and imaginative compofition ** ^^°* 
fliould be eftimated chiefly by its im- 
preflion upon the mind. Shaftefbury Works, 
recommended an author to aflemble ** ^^^* 
the befl: forces of his wit, in order to 
make an aflault on the territories of 
the heart. Reynolds fpoke of tafte pifcourfes, 
as depending on thofe finer emotions *' ^' 
which make the organization of the 
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Effays on foul. NoF IS a remark of Alifon un- 
ici. deferving of remembrance, that the 

cxercife of criticifm always deftroys 
for a time our fenfibility to beauty, 
by leading us to regard the work in 
relation to certain laws of conftruc- 
tion. The eye turns from the charms 
of Nature to fix itfelf upon the fervile 
dexterity of Art. 
Gray a wit- The unconfcious teftimony of Gray 

ncfi. X r 1 • 

may be added. When he lent bi« 
Ode on the Progrefs of Poetry to 
Dr. Wharton, he requefted him not 
to fhow it to mere fcholars, who could 
fcan the meafures of Pindar, and fay 
the Scholia by heart. 
How much Literature is a garden, books are 

the plcafure , , . -. . , - 

of a reader particular vicws ot it, and readers are 
b/hL guide, vifitors. Much of their pleafure de- 
pends on the guides. It is very im- 
portant to obtain the affiftance of 
thofe only who are familiar with the 
beauties they fhow, and able, from 
feeling and practice, to appreciate 
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* 

lights and jfhades and cotoars. Of 
this fmall band Gilpin is a f emarkable oiipin opens 
inftance. How happily he dears a^^„H^ 
paffage in the ///W, which Learning""* 
had left in obfcurity. 

Homer diftingniihcs Jupiter by a Rrft Effay 
peculiarity of forehead ; Gilpin fhows mr^ue 
us that the poet intended to portray p^^^' 
the projecting brow, which cafts a 
broad fliadow over the eye. His in- 
terpretation is extremely piiSurefque, 
and may be compared with Spenfer's 
defcription of the Dragon :— 

*' But far within^ as in a hollow glade, Faeiy 

Thofe glowing lamps were fet, that made a Qli^cn, b. i. 
dreadful fhadc.*^ 

Here is another example. Virgil virgirs ar- 
paints a fliip in full fail, and lofing ^^^^' 
fight of the line of coaft it is leav- 
ing:— 

" Protinus aerias Phaeacum abfcondimus affces»'* 

In the eyes of fcholaftic readers, 
" aerial" is only a fynorryme for*' tall." 

E 
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But a receding objeft does not fug- 

geft merely elevation. Tafte again 

Gilpin holds up its lamp. Gilpin conjec- 

w^diftanc! tures that Virgil, who above all poets 

drf^'pti^!' enjoyed the artiftic eye, intending 

to indicate colour rather than fliape, 

reprefented the towers bathed in that 

foft blue of diftance, which gives the 

faint azure tinge to mountain fce- 

nery. 

This delicacy of difcrimination com- 
On the Pic- municates a charm to the EJfays of 
^ ^"*» Uvedale Price, which will do more 
to form a true feeling for the beau- 
tiful than any fingle book in the Eng- 
Twining. jifh language. Twining is a younger 
member of the fame family. One 
fpecimen will be interefting. Speak- 
ing of founds, and the opportunities 
which they afford of defcriptive imi- 

Diflertations tation, hc refcrS to Milton's " cur- 
prefixed to r >9 
Ariftotle's ^W, 
Treatife on 
Poetry, ** Over fome wide-watered fhore, 

P' '^* Swinging flow with fullen roar ;" 
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and teaches us not to confider MUton'i 

belL pecu« 

"fwinging," as expreffing only the Uanty of i^ 
motion of the bell, but to feel that 
its fwing is actually heard in its tone, 
"which is different from what it 
would be if the fame bell were ftruck 
with the fame force, but at reft." 

The elegance of Gilpin, the grace- Senfibiiity 
ful knowledge of Price, the fenfibility rafterifticof 
of Twining, and the poetical refine- ^J^"**"^" 
ment of the Wartons, are exceptions 
among commentators. A corredtion, 
or a note, is too often out of har- 
mony with the paflage explained or 
amended. A glowing verfe of Shak- They fomc- 

f. . , . times re- 

fpeare becomes dreary m a moment, fcmbie the 
The fun goes in. Maratti retouches Sal^! *" 
the pidlure of Titian. 

It may be regretted, that large Want of 

' .° . . .° Taftefhown 

capacity and vigorous imagination in Warbur- 
are fo feldom accompanied by Tafte. ment of ' 
The tender bloflbm of fancy faded ^^'^*'"'- 
in the hard preflure of War bur ton. 
He has become his own accufer in the 
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annotation he wrote upon thefe two (^ 
lines of Shakipearc : — 

Loye*8 La- '« And cuckow-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight ;'* 

a defcriptioni fo rural and eafy, that 
we might have expected it to efcape 
even the predatory pen of a commen- 
tator. But hear Warburton : — "I 
would read thus,—' Do paint the mea^ 
daws much bedightj i. e. much bedecked 
and adornedy as they are in fpring- 
Edwards, time." Yet, if they are much be- 
critidfm, dight already, they do not require to 
P'*°' be painted* The image has two 
fides. One looks to the eye; the 
other to the feelings. The emotional 
appeal is the more afFeding. But 
Warburton runs his pen through it, 
forgetting how that tuneful friend, 
whom he delighted to honoor, had 
laflied the conjefturing tribe; — 

Dunciad, *' Whofe unwearied pains 

^' *'^- Made Horace dull, and humbled Mate's ftrains.'^ 
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The Jovers of Shakfpeare will hope AoompW^t 
that the laft revifion of his works has siukipcmji 
been infliAed His poetry has been *'**'°^' 
too long the orchard of editors, who 
leave difaftrous proofs of their activity 
in trunks ftripped of ivy, Shattered 
boughs, and trampled enclofures. 
Some fqualid article of intelleftual The gro- 
drefs, which they call an emendation, of m^ny^ 
fticking among the rich fruit, pro- 2^^""*^' 
claims the plunderer to have been up 
in the tree* It happens, indeed, that Quarrels of 
the lentiment of anger is occafionally times provo- 
foftened by a fenfe of the ridiculous, ^ci^ent. 
One adventurer has no fooner packed 
up his little bundle of pillage, than 
he is waylaid by a fierce contemporary 
on the oppofite fide. Then begin 
the clamour, the reproach, and the 
ftruggle. Pamphlets are hurled ; fati- 
rical blows are ftiowered ; the quarrel 
waxes furious : 



** CoUcfti flores tunicis cecidex-e remiffis.*' 
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Advance- The aflertion of Bacon, that the 

2^g, moft correded copies of an author 

P"^- are commonly the leaft corred, may 

advantageoufly be ftamped as an in- 

trodudory motto for every copy of 

Shakfpeare. 



IX. — Taste puts an Author in a 
PROPER Light. 

Scarcity of A GOOD reader is nearly as rare as 

fit readers. _ . rtii* i* 

a good writer. Feople bnng their 

prejudices, whether friendly or ad- 

verfe. They are lamp and {pedacles, 

lighting and magnifying the page. 

Table Talk, It was a plcafant farcafm of Selden, 

^' ' that the alchemift difcovered his art 

in Virgil's golden bough, and the 

optician his fcience in the Annals of 

Tacitus. When juries of Tafte are 

thus empannelled, an author may fairly 

claim a right of challenge. PaiSion 

Prejudice and felf-love corrupt verdids. What 

un£ivour- *- 
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judge would Milton have been ofaWeto 
Cowley's difcourfe upon Cromwell ? ' 
Calvin, breathing flames and threats Caivin read- 
againfl: Servetus, found a herefy in '"* ^^^^ 
every line of his treatifes. Trublet Eflais fur 
had a contemporary whofe periods of jets de ut- 
contradidion came round in their 7^^*"' *"' 
order. To-day Corneille was defpic- 
able, to-morrow the prince of poets. 

It is not enough for a reader to be B<)oks and 
unprejudiced. He fhould remember demand a 
that a book is to be ftudied, as a ught. ^ 
pifture is hung. Not only mufl: a 
bad light be avoided, but a good one 
obtained. This Tafle fupplies. It 
puts a hiftory, a tale, or a poem, in a 
juft point of view, and there examines 
the execution. It caufes the reader How Taftc 

/• i*/*i/* 1^* accommo- 

to rorget himlelr; his own century dates itfcif 
vanifhes. He goes out of the familiar Writer, and 
into the heroic ; rides with the Cid ; J^-^ ^!^^ 
laces the helmet of Surrey ; and flings with the 

, ' ^ ° imagination. 

himfelf among the magnificent knights 
of Taflb. His pulfe beats with every 
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impulfe of delight and forrow; he 
braves the tempeft with Lear, endures 
the pidhirefque torments of Dante, 
and finks into delicious dreams in the 
Thedeiigirts Caftle of Indolence. Thefe are fome 
^th. of the pleaiures of a poetical faith, 
which every accompliftied reader en- 
courages. In a theatre, a candle is 
the fun, and a painted cloth ftands 
for Venice. The credulity of Tafte 
gives the like help to the illufions 
of authors, and never fits down, in 
the fame temper, to the wonders 
of Camoens and the ftatiftics of 
M'Culloch. 
A painted If an architcft were to fix a ladder 

window 

ought not to againft a cathedral window on a dull 

fre^T* November day, and break up with 

fr^^ic"* iharp fcrutiny the crimfon drefs and 

church, glory of the Saint, the artift's powers 

would difappear. Colour and expres- 

fion are gone. The maker of the 

window never contemplated fuch an 

ordealr 
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He who disregards the objed andThcFaciy 
the charadter of a book, inflids on ^crtoT 
its writer an equal wrong. Confider ^^^^'i 
Spcnfer. He calls his Fairy ^een a ^^^ ^ ^^ 
perpetual allegory, or dark conceit 
It fhould be read under the bright 
play of the moral, which is the fun to 
the window. In cenfuring the ob- 
icurity of the poem, we forget that 
its illumination is coloured. It is the 
luftre of a ruby, not a cryftal. Each charge of 
thought is tinged by the allegory into Spcnfer m- 

1 /•• • ^» At /* • founded ; 

a hue or imagmation, as the lun m his iight is 
the cathedral is dyed by the glafs into ^''^'''** 
ftains of amethyll and emerald. The 
critic who decompofes a ftanza into 
conunoA fenfe, is the archited fpelling 
out upon his ladder the wonders of 
the window, inftead of gazing up to 
it from the dim choir, when fummer 
or autumn lights bathe the faces and 
drapery from behind. 

No window gives all its fplendours various rays 
at once. It muft be vifited often, window and 

the book. 
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A morning or afternoon gleam fheds 

a difFerent tindure. Moonlight wakes 

a folemn charm of its own. Winckel- 

mann wiflied to live with a work of 

art as a friend. The faying is true 

of pen and pencil. Frefli luftre 

Lycidas. flioots from Lycidas in a twentieth 

perufal. The portraits of Clarendon 

are mellowed by every year of re- 

Thc charm fleftion. The conjefture had only a 

sh^pwre poetical boldnefs, which fuppofed that 

g^J^ a ftudent might linger over Shak- 

rcflcOion. fpearc — dwelling upon him line by 

line, and word by word, — until the 

mind, fteeped in brilliancy, would 

almoft {batter light in the dark. 

Aiandfcapc Whocver has fpent many days in 

iUumrnated ^^c company of choice pictures, will 

byfunfct. remember the furprizes that often 

reward him. When the fun ftrikeS 

Both and ^^ cvcning fcene by Both, or Ber- 

Berghem. ghem, in a particular direftion, the 

change is fwift and dazzling. Every 

touch of the pencil begins to live. 
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Buried figures arife ; purple robes How trees 
look as if they had juft been dyed ; dreffw and 
cattle ftart up from dufky corners ; f^^ be 
trunks of trees flicker yrith gold ; "cated. 
leaves flutter in light; and a foft, 
fliadowy guft — fun and breeze toge- 
ther — plays over the grafs. But the 
charm is fleeting, as it is vivid. In 
a few minutes the fun finks lower, or 
a cloud rolls over it ; the fcene melts 
— the figures grow dark, and the 
whole landfcape faints and dies into 
coldnefs and gloom. 

Life has its gay, hopeful hours, Momentaiy 
which lend to the book a luftre, not minrfeiiing 
lefs delightful than the accidents of "p^'^ **^'"- 
funfhine flied upon the pifture. Every 
mind is fometimes dull. The magi- 
cian of the morning may be the beggar 
of the afternoon. Now the flcy of 
thought is black and cheerlefs; pre- 
fently it will be painted with beauty, 
or glowing with ftars. Tafte varies Taftc fym- 
with temper and health. There arej^th^^ery 
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change of minutcs whcH the fong of Fletcher is 
mLdor** not fweeter than Pomfret's. The 
^* reader muft watch for the funbeaun. 
Effayj, Elia puts this difficulty in a plcafant 
form, and fhows us that our fym- 
pathy with a writer is afFefted by the 
time, or the mood in which we be- 
come acquainted with him : — " In the 
five or fix impatient minutes before 
the dinner is quite ready, who would 
think of taking up the Faery ^een 
Not to fend for a fliopgap, or a volume of Bifhop 
Andrew^ Andrewes' fermons? Milton almoft 
ta^^^^' r^uires a folemn fervice to be played 
before you enter upon him." Only 
a zealot in Political Economy begins 
Adam Adam Smith before breakfafl: ; and 
cudworth. he muft be faft growing benumbed in 
Metaphyfics, who wifhes Cudworth to 
come in with the deflert. 

A celebrated author is reported to 
have faid, "I know not how it is, 
but all my philofophy in which I was 
fo warmly engaged in the morning, 
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appears like nonfenfe as foon as I have Knox's 

. . Effays 

dined^** Perhaps Ariofta feleded anixxxu! 
unpropitious hour, when he prefentcd 
his Orlando to the Cardinal D'Efte, 
and was ftartled by the inquiry of his 
Eminence, " Whence he had gathered 
fuch a heap of fooleries ? " 

The man of tafte, therefore, will The reader 
choofe his book, fo far as he may, by thefe 
according to the feafon and his own"*"^*^'* 
difpofition at the moment ; waiting 
for the rays that occafionally dart 
from it, in fbme happy tranfparency 
and warmth of the mind, as the lover 
of piAures looks for the flufh of 
funfet on the canvas. By degrees 
he comes to know that every writer 
makes a certain demand upon his 
reader. This is emphatically true of contcmpia- 

tive booJcs 

thofe inquiries, or confoktions, which cfpcdaUy 
concern the foul. That ancient "f 
Matter, who always rofe from his^"*^^^* 
knees to his pencil, fuggefts the tone 
of mind* The ferenity of Words- Words- 

' worth. 



need feafons 
txan- 
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worth's grandeft verfe is not for him 
who receives a box of twenty new 
volumes every week; but for the 
ferious, mufing man, who fits at his 
own door, and 

" Like the pear. 
That overhangs his head from the green waU, 
Feeds in the funlhine." 



X. — Books which are adapted 

TO DIFFERENT SeASONS. 

johnfon. JoHNSON at dinner fometimes kept 
a book in his lap, wrapped up in a 

Hammond, comcr of the tablc-cloth ; and Ham- 
mond always took one of thefe mute 

southcy. friends to cheer his walks. Southey 
divided them into three clafles ; one 
for the table, a fecond for the fields, 
and a third for the coach. A clofely- 
printed volume, full of texts, which 
the mind worked into fermons, was 
the favourite for a journey. The 
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Colloquies of Erafmus ftood him " in Erafmus 

■% tv A n r 1 ***^ More 

good ftead tor more than one e»-goodcom- 
curfion ; and the Utopia of Sir Tho- cS!** * 
mas More was found ferviceable for 
another. Dr. Warton had a friend 
who, after reading a book of the 
Dunciad, always foothed himfelf with 
a canto of Spenfer. 

A claflification of authors to fuit 
all hours and weathers might be 
amufing, Ariofto fpans a wet after- when to 
noon like a rainbow. North winds Ariofto or 
and fleet agree with Junius. Xhe-'"^"''" 
vifionary tombs of Dante glimmer Dante, 
into awfuUer perfpedive by moon- 
light. Crabbe is never fo pleafing as Crabbe. 
on the hot fliingle, when we can look 
up from his verfes at the fleepy fea, 
and count the 

" Crimfon weeds, which fpreading flow, The Bo- 

* ° rough, Let- 

Or lie like piftures on the fand below : ter xxiii. 

With all thofe bright red pebbles, that the fun 
Through the (mall waves fo foftly Ihines upon." 

Some books come . in with lamps, and Reading for 

* the evening. 
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curtains^ and frefh logs. An evening 
in late autumn, when there is no 
moon, and the boughs tofs like foam 
raking its way back down a pebbly 
Undine, jfhcre, is^ juft the time for Undine. A 
voyage is read with deepcft intereft 
in winter, while the hail dalhes againft 
the window. Southey fpeaks of this 
delight : — 

Southcy's " *Tis pleafant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
T^^ °^i«ui ^^ tempefts and the dangers of the deep, 
in flonny And pauie at times, and feel that we are fafe ^ 
weather. ^^^ ^-^^ ^^ eager and fufpended fo^. 

Woo terror to delight us." 

Legends of The fobs of the ftorm are raufical- 

^^ ^^' chimes for a ghoft-ftory, or one of 
thofe fearful tales with which the 
blind fiddler in Redgaunflet made *^ the 
auld carlines fhake on the fettle, and 
the bits of bairns fkirl on their minnies 
out frae their beds*" 

shakfpeare. Shakfpcare is always moft welcome 
at the chimney-corner : lb is Gold- 

The Vicar fmith : who does not wiih Dr. Prim- 
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rofe to call in the evening, and Oliviao^Wakc- 

/%j I ^T^i* /Y» field an 

to prelide at the urn ? Elia affirms acceptable 
that there is no fuch thing as reading, ^^ ' 
or writing, but by a candle ; he is 
confident that Milton compofed the 
morning hymn of Eden with a clear 
fire burning in the room ; and in 
Taylor's gorgeous defcription of fun- 
rife he found the fmell of the lamp 
quite overpowering. A living poet Mr- Rogers 
has charmingly fketched a family Life, 
group enjoying the evening pleafures 
of literature, — 

"At night when all affembling round the fire, 
Clofer and clofer draw till they retire, 
A tale is told of India or Japan, 
Of merchants from Golcond or Aftracan, 
What time wild Nature revell'd unreftrain'd. 
And Sinbad voyaged, and the Caliphs 

reigned ; — 
Of Knight renowned from holy Paleftine, 
And Minftrels, fuch as fwept the lyre divine. 
When Blondel came, and Richard in his Cell 
Heard, as he lay, the fong he knew fo well ; — 
Of fome Norwegian, while the icy gale 
Rings in her ihrouds, and beats her iron fail, 

F 
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Among the fhining Alps of Polar feas 
Immoveable — for ever there to freeze ! 
And now to Venice — to a bridge, a fquare. 
Glittering with light — all nations maiking 

there. 
With light refie6led on the tremulous tide. 
Where gondolas in gay confuiion glide, 
Anfwering the jeft, the fbng on every fide." 

Some books B^. gij^ camcd his firefide theory 

are moft ^ ' 

agreeable in too far, Sonie pcoplc havc tried 

the open air. , /v r» • /• t i 

" the afreetation of a book at noon- 
day in gardens and fultry arbours," 
without finding their tafk of love to 
be unlearnt. Indeed, many books be- 
long to funfhine, and fhould be read 
out-of-doors. Clover, violets, and 
hedge-rofes, breathe from their leaves ; 
they are moft loveable in cool lanes, 
along field-paths, or upon ftiles over- 
hung by hawthorn ; while the black- 
bird pipes, and the nightingale bathes 
its brown feathers in the twilight 
copfe. In fuch haunts it is foothing 
iriiowifon, to wander with Thomfon, Bloomfield, 

Bloomfteld, ^i - 

and cjar^ or Clare in the hand. 
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*' till declining day, plcafant 

Through the green trellis ihoots a crimfon ray." in'fi^j!!^'** 

naths and 

The fenfation is heightened when under trew. 
an author is read amid the fcenery, or 
the manners, which he defcribes ; as 
Barrow ftudied the fermons of Chry- Reading a 

r n •!_• r t r> CL ^^^ where 

loftom m his own fee of Conftan- it was writ- 
tinople. What daifies iprinkle the^^"' 
walks of Cowper, if we take his Tajk The Ta/k, 

r • ^1 1 . 1 1 r and MilCon*i 

ror a companion through the lanes of Lyrics. 
Wefton ! Under the thick hedges of 
Horton, darkening either bank of the 
field in the September moonlight, // 
Pen/erofo is ftill more penfive. And 
whoever would feel at his heart the 
deep pathos of Collins's lamentation The banks 
for Thomfon, muft murmur it to Thames at 
himfelf, as he glides upon the fteal- coiuM^on ' 
ing wave, by the breezy lawns and '^^°"*^°"" 
elms of Richmond, — 

*' When Thames in funimer wreaths is dreft. 
And oft fufpend the dafhing oar. 
To bid his gentle fpirit reft." 
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XI. — Diligence the Handmaid 

OF Taste. 

Patience in- WhETHER Z book bc FCad from 

toSentoi* the oak leftern of a college library, in 
menT^ the parlour window, or beneath the 
trees of fummer, no fruit will be 
gathered unlefs the thoughts are ftea- 
Attcndon, dily givcn up to the perufal. Atten- 
nder; tion Hiakes the genius; all learning, 
fancy, and fcience, depend upon it- 
Newton Newton traced back his difcoveries to 
whaf won-' its unwcaricd employment. It builds 
wii"k8. bridges, opens new worlds, and heals 
difeafes ; without it, Tafte is ufelefs, 
and the beauties of literature are un- 
obferved ; as the rareft flowers bloom 
in vain, if the eye be not fixed upon 
the bed. 
The ufca of Condillac enforces this habit of pa- 
fct forthln tience by an apt fimilitude. He fup- 
a parable. pQfgg a traveller to arrive in the dark, 

at a caftle which commands large 
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views of the furrounding fcenery. If 
at funrife the fhutters be unclofed for 
a moment, and then fattened, he 
catches a glimpfe of the landfcape, 
but no obje<5l is clearly feen or re- 
membered — all wavers in a confufion 
of light and fhade. If, on the con- 
trary, the windows be kept open, the 
vifitor receives and retains a ftrong 
impreflion of the woods, fields, and 
villages, that are fpread before his 
eyes. 

The application of the comparifon The parable 

• « . -r-i 1111* explained 

IS obvious. Every noble book is aandappUed, 
ftronghold of the mind, built upon 
fome high place of contemplation, 
and overlooking wide trafts of intel- 
lectual country. The unacquainted 
reader may be the traveller coming in 
the dark ; funrife will reprefent the 
dawn of his comprehenfion ; and a 
drowfy indifference is explained by 
the clofing of the windows. In what- 
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ever degree this languor of obferva- 
tion is broken, gleams will ihine in 
upon the mind. But the fliutters 
muft be fattened back. The judg- 
ment and the memory are required in 
their fulnefs to irradiate the fubjedl, 
before the mental profpeft ftretching 
over the page can appear in its length, 
and breadth, and beauty, 
otneraiiy Attention is not often the talent of 
th^ywng! early life. For this caufe, the exqui- 
fite verfes of Virgil which are read 
in fchools excite little, if any, inte- 
reft and delight. It was remarked 
by a moft accomplifhed perfon, the 
Mathcma- late Mr. Davifon, that the Prin- 

ticsd leilbns 

morecafiiy cipta of Ncwton or the docSlrine of 
tSn diofc Fluxions may be underftood by a 
and M^ry. /outh of eighteen ; but that the ///W, 
the Epijiks of Horace, or the Hiftary 
of Clarendon, can never be embraced, 
until repeated efforts on the part of 
the reader himfelf fliall have con- 
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dufted him to that point of view, 
in which the writers contemplated 
their own works. 

There is one variety of attention, 
which the humbleft ftudent may ac- 
quire. Gaflendi informs us that Pei- Pcirefc's 
refc always underlined any difficult reading. 
paiTage, that he might return to it at a 
convenient feafon. Wyttenbach men- 
tions the fame practice in Ruhnken. Ruhnken. 
Leibnitz made extraAs, wrote his Leibnitz. 
opinion upon them, and then caft the 
papers afide. Having engraved the 
piAure on his memory, he deftroyed 
the plate. The advice of a fcholar, 
whofe piles of learning were fet on 
fire by Imagination, is never to be 
forgotten: Proportion an hour's re- Time to be 
fleAion to an hour's reading, and fo tween books 
difpirit the book into the ftudent. don.™^ *^ 
Nor is the following caution lefs 
happy than it is quaint : — " Marfhal The advan- 

* * taeesoffort- 

thy notions into a handfome method. m| .ar in. 

^^^ .11 • t • 1 formation. 

One will carry twice as much weight. 
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trufled and packed up in bundles, than 
when it lies untoward, flapping and 
hanging about his fhoulders." 



XII. — Taste selects a few 
Authors for Friends. 

MifceUa- Lamb prided himfelf on being able 

neous read- j ^i» i*i*i-*i ^ 

ing. to read anything which in his heart 

he felt to be a book. He had no 
antipathies. Shaftefbury was not too 
genteel, nor Fielding too familiar. 
Pope confefled his own mifcellaneous 
amufements in letters ; knocking at 
any door, as the fliorm drove. Mon- 
taigne and Locke were alike to him. 

Not to be The example is dangerous. A dis- 
' curfive ftudent is almoft certain to fall 
into bad company. Homes of enter- 
tainment, fcientific and romantic, are 
always open to a man who is trying 
to efcape from his thoughts. But a 
fhelter from the tempeft is dearly 
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bought in the houfe of the plague. Contagion 
Ten minutes with a French novel, or books, 
a German rationalift, have fent a reader 
away with a fever for life. 

At the firft glance, all ftudy might The greatcft 
feem to be wafted which is not de-a?wa^to^bc 
voted to the greateft writer in each <^^^'^- 
particular branch of knowledge ; but 
confideration fhows the bold attempt 
to be ufelefs. Such exertion of mind 
is too much for its ftrength. A fcho- Mental 

t r 1 • J* efH>rtin- 

lar of the average capacity readmg anjunoua. 
author of the fublimeft, is a man of 
the common fize going up a hill with 
a giant : every ftep is a ftrain ; the 
eafy walk of the one is the full fpeed 
of the other. Frequent intervals ofHounof 
reft are needed. He muft come down to b^inter- 
from the high argument into the^*"^" 
plain. Over a dozen pages of Bloom- 
field he recovers from the fatigue of 
a morning's journey with Dante ; and 
a fermon of Blair gives him breath 
for another climb with Hooker. 
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Beiijfonfon Wc may generalife Ben Jonfon's 

onimitatioii. « • « i i ■ /* 

advice to a poet about the choice or 

a mailer, to be honoured and fol- 

The choice lowed Until hc grows very He. It is 

of a matter, • i i r 

asihownin Certainly better to let up one great 
of aSSiatoi light in a room, than to make it 
authoB. twinkle with a dozen tapers. Dante 

had his Virgil ; Corneille his Lucan ; 

Barrow his Chryfoftom ; Bofluet his 
Chatham Homer ; Chatham his Demofthenes, 

and Demo- 
fthenes. in a tranflation; Gray his Spenfer. 

It is a remark of Warburton that 

Burke and Burke ncver wrote fo well as when 

Boung- 

broke. hc imitated Bolingbroke, Tonfon, 
the bookfeller, feldom called upon 

Addifon Addifon without finding Bayle's D/V- 

*" ^^ ^' tionary on the table. And in our own 
times. Lamb aflured Mr. Gary, that 

Coleridge Coleridge fed himfelf on Collins. 

and »^i.lhn8. ^ 

"I guefs good houle-keeping," was 
the faying of Fuller, "not by the 
number . of chimneys, but by the 
fmoke." Ben Jonfon's exhortation, 
therefore, may be received, but only 
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in a large and liberal fpirit. Reve- 
rence is riot to be debafed into fuper- 
ftition. Choofe an old field, and fhc reader, 
work in it ; but never fink into the author, is to 
ferf of the proprietor. Be the lord, f,lldcp7nd-** 
while you are the tiller, of the^"^** 
ground. Recoiled the warning of 
Pliny, and bind a laurel upon the 
plough. 



XIII. — Criticism, its Curiosities 
AND Researches. 

Criticism is Tafte put into adion. 
A true criticifm is the elegant ex- 
preflion of a juft judgment. It in- 
cludes Tafte, of which it is the what rch- 
exponent and the fupplement. The to Tafte. 
frame of Genius, with its intricate 
conftruftion and myfterious economy. Has its 
is the fubjed of its ftudy. Tjie fineft in"ifti^tion 
nerve of fenfation may not be over- o°ei^afl^d. 
looked. But Criticifm muft never 
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be fharpened into anatomy. The 
delicate veins of Fancy may be traced, 
and the rich blood that gives bloom 
and health to the complexion of 
thought be refolved into its elements. 
Stop there. The life of the imagi- 
nation, as of the body, difappears 
when we purfue it. 
It is con- Many pleafures and fome advan- 

neded with /• i - 11 

all the tages or literature are bound up in 
th^f^dlnt. ^he name of Criticifm. Its hiftory 
would be the annals of the mind. An 
acquaintance with it is (carcely lefs 
neceflary to the ftudent than the 
alphabet of antiquities is to the tra- 
veller. The Divine Comedy ftiould 
have its hand-book, as well as the 
Colifeum. Criticifm is introduced in 
this difcourfe only as it relates to the 
intelledtual gratification of readers, and 
the examples oflFered are merely ftiort 
aids to refleftion. 
The phy- One interefting feature of Criticifm 
books to be is feen in the eafe with which it dis- 

obfcrvcd. 
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covers what Addifon called the fpe- 
cific quality of an author. In Livy, Livy. 
it will be the manner of telling the 
ftory ; in Salluft, perfonal identifica- Saiiuft. 
tion with the charafter ; in Tacitus, Tacitus. 
the analyfis of the deed into its mo- 
tive. If the fame teft be applied to 
painters, it will find the prominent 
faculty of Correggio to be manifefted 
in harmony of effeft ; of Pouflin, in 
the fentiment of his landfcapes ; and 
of RaiFaelle, in the general compre- 
henfion of his fubjed:. 

The popular charafters of authors 
are frequently only vulgar errors. 
They are copies of portraits for which 
the poet or the hiftorian never fat. 
We have an example in Pindar. 
During how many years has he been 
called the tumultuous, the ungovern- 
able; as if his fiery and unbroken 
fancy, fcorning the rein, continually 
ran away with his judgment. Yet 
Pindar is as methodical as Collins, or 
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Gray. To borrow an illuftration from 
his own races, he has his thoughts 
always in hand, and their fierceft 
plunges only carry the chariot nearer 
to the goal. 
Homcr'8 A finglc thread guides the critical 

poverty ° " 

indicated in cyc through a labyrinth of charafter. 
It infers the lowly ftation, as it might 
prove the ancientnefs of Homer from 
internal evidence. He tell us what 
a thing coft. Some pages of the Iliad 
are a priced catalogue. In the ftyle 

virgirs of Virgil the intimation of rank is 

rank dis- ° , 

coverabie in equally plain. He retreats from all 
manner, contaft with povcrty. In the herds- 
man's hut, or under a tree with a 
fhepherd, he has the air of a perfon 
of quality, unbending into fimplicity 
and bucolics. He receives a maple 
cup from a peafant with the grace of 
a courtier, who is thinking all the 
time upon the laft amphora which 
Mecaenas opened. 
Amodem The hiftorv of Crabbe offers a 

inftance ^ 
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proof of this penetration. Lord Jef- taken from 
frey had remarked of his fimiles that, 
ingenious and elaborate as they are, 
they feemed to be the thoughtful 
productions of a bufy and watchful 
fancy, rather than the fpontaneous 
growth of a heated imagination. The 
poet admitted the conjefture to be 
well founded : — " Jeffrey is quite Jeffrey, 
right ; my ufual method has been to 
think of fuch illuftrations, and infert 
them after finifhing a tale." 

An agreeable funAion of Criticifm How pic- 

• ' r X • v^ • • r tures and 

IS exerciled m the recognition or a books may 
pidure, or a book, by fome diftindive ^^f^T^ 
expreffion which is afcertained to™*^^"* 
belong to a particular workman. A 
connoifleur lays his hand on Mieris 
without hefitation. He carries the 
catalogue in his eye down a gallery ; 
fpelling Rembrandt in fhadows, while 
the deep purple of a diftance prepares 
him for Pouflin. 
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Little things The moft Original genius has a 

identity, favoufitc formuk. In Titian it is a 

Tintoretto, crimfon Cap ; in Tintoretto, the low- 

Wouver- erfng facc of a Moor; in-Wouver- 

Domeni- man, a white horfe ; in Domenichino, 

N.Be^hem. ^n angcl ; in N. Berghem, a woman 

Hobbema. riding on an afs ; in Hobbema, the 

dewy luftre of trees. Cuyp glows 

all over in a haze of warmth, and the 

little farce upon canvas difclofes Jan 

Steen. Even amid the inexhauftible 

Rubens, fruitfulncfs of Rubcns, Reynolds re- 

cognifed one fmooth, flat face, conti- 

The nually recurring. Every "Madonna" 

Raffkdk,^ of RafFacUe is defcended from the 

varied." ^^^^ tyP^* '^^^ high, fmooth, round 
forehead, with the thin hair, reap- 
pears in each change of pofture and 
expreflion. The Dutch artifl: is th^ 
moft ftriking inftance of all. Under 
his hand, the river of Eden is a 
canal ; and he builds Babylon upon 
piles. 
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Authors afFord equal opportunities The rule 
to critical difcernment. A phrafe, or b^kl 
an epithet in a book, is a particular 
hue, or fhade, of a pifture. It 
identifies the writer. We know a 
Chaucer, as we know a Van Eyck. 
St. Paul ufes one word twenty-fix a chapter 

J - . I of St. Paul 

times, and it occurs in no other part authenti- 
of the New Teftament, except in the ^^'d/^^ ^ 
Parable of the Barren Fig - Tree. 
South is difcovered immediately by south. 
the lafh of a fentence, and Andrewes 
by the mechanifm of his expofition. 
A coftly Latinifm encircles the gold 
of Taylor ; and the rifing incenfe of 
devotion — fweeter than any odours 
of poetry, — afliires a reader that he is 
bending over a homily of Leighton^ Leighton. 
Pope wiflied to have tranflated criticifm 
Homer in Afia, with prefent life tOove"rthr"* 
enlighten the paft. In our days, he ^°^^^* 
might have brought all Perfia to his 
lawn. The printing-prefs has made 
Criticifm a citizen of every kingdom. 
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It is naturalifed in antiquity. It talks 
with Ariftotle, and lives with Cuvier. 
Every harveft-field of learning is to 
be gleaned. No fragment of inform- 
How the ation is without a value. If a colour 

fpurioufhefs 

of a poem and a word eftablifh the relationfhip 
monftrated. of a pidturc and a book, a fingle fadt 
in natural hiftory may fuffice to dis- 
prove it. Take a fimple inftance. 
The Batrachomuomachia was long cir- 
culated with the Homeric poems ; but 
Criticifm is prepared to pronounce it 
fpurious, from finding in it a re- 
Mitford, ference to the cock. That bird is not 
pirncii, 56. mentioned in the Iliad or Odyjfey^ and 
is fuppofed to have been a ftranger in 
Greece, until the foldiers of Alexander 
brought home the jungle- fowl of 
India, and domefticated it in Europe. 



i 
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XIV. — The Toil that gains 

Renown. 

Criticism purfues with lively in- 
tereft the winding and contrary paths, 
by which gifted men have travelled 
to fame. Genius is the inftind: of 
enterprife. A boy came to Mozart, 
wifhing to compofe fomething, and 
inquiring the way to begin. Mozart 
told him to wait. " You compofed 
much earlier." " But afked nothing 
about it," replied the mufician. M. Force ot 
Angelo is hindered in his childifh m. Angeio, 
ftudies of art ; RafFaelle grows up RafFaeiie. 
with pencil and colours for play- 
things : one neglefts fchool to copy 
drawings, which he dared not to bring 
home ; the father of the other takes 
a journey to find his fon a worthier 
teacher. M. Angelo forces his way ; 
RafFaelle is guided into it. But each 
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looks for it with longing eyes. In 
fome way or other, the man is tracked 
in the little footfteps of the child. 
Dryden marks the three fteps of 
progrefs : — 

D'Ifraeli, " What the child admired, 

Mifcel- 'pi^g youth ENDEAVOURED, and the man 

J",^, ACQUIRED." 

Dryden was an example of his own 
theory. He read Polybius, with a 
notion of his hiftoric exaftnefs, before 
he was ten years old. Witnefles rife 
over the whole field of learning. Pope, 
at twelve, feafted his eyes in the pic- 
ture-galleries of Spenfer. Murillo 
filled the margin of his fchool -books 
with drawings. Le Brun, in the be- 
ginning of childhood, drew with a 
piece of charcoal on the walls of the 
houfe. The young Ariofto quietly 
watched the fierce geftures of his 
father, forgetting his difpleafure in 
the joy of copying from life, into a 
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comedy he was writing, the manner 
and {peech of an old man enraged 
with his fon. 

Cowley, in the hiftory of his ownEflays: 
mind, fhows the influence of boyifh 
fancies upon later life. He compares 
them to letters cut in the bark of a 
young tree, which grow and widen 
with it. We are not furprifed to 
hear from a fchoolfellow of the Chan- 
cellor Somers that he was a weakly School life 

I « <■ iiii*i* of Somers 

boy, who always had a book m his and Ham- 
hand, and never looked up at the'"^"*^' 
play of his companions ; to learn from 
his affeftionate biographer, that Ham- 
mond at Eton fought opportunities of 
ftealing away to fay his prayers ; to 
read that Tournefort forfook his col- Toumefort 

I i/*i 1 ' ^ r ^ r ^^^ Smea- 

lege clals, that he might learch for ton. 
plants in the neighbouring fields ; or 
that Smeaton, in petticoats, was dis- 
covered on the top of his father's 
barn, in the aft of fixing the model 
of a windmill which he had con- 
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ftrucfted. Thefe early traits of cha.- 
rafter are fuch as we expeft to find 
in the cultivated lawyer, who turned 
the eyes of his age upon Milton ; in 
the Chriftian, whofe life was one 
varied ftrain of devout praife ; in the 
naturalift, who enriched fcience by his 
difcoveries ; and in the engineer, who 
built the Eddyftone Lighthoufe. 
Diligence The inftin6b of enterprife is com- 
Genhir"*^ bincd with the inftindt of labour. 
Genius lights its own fire ; but it is 
conftantly collefting materials to keep 
alive the flame. When a new publi- 
Addifon's cation was fuggefted to Addifon, after 

caution. . 

the completion of the Guardian^ he 
anfwered, " I muft now take fome 
timcy pour me delajfer^ and lay in fuel 
for a future work." The ftrongeft 
blaze foon goes out when a man 
always blows and never feeds it. 
Tohnfoniana Johnfon dccHned an introduction to 
an), 'a popular author with the remark, 
that he did not defire to converfe 
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with a perfon who had written more 
than he had read. 

It is interefting to follow great 
authors or painters in their careful 
training and accomplifhing of the 
mind. The long morning of life is 
fpent in making the weapons and the 
armour, which manhood and age are 
to polifh and prove. Ufher, when Life by ei- 
only twenty years old, formed the "°^^°"' ^' 
daring refolution of reading all the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and with 
the dawn of his thirty-ninth year he 
completed the tafk. Hammond, at Life by Feii, 
Oxford, gave thirteen hours of the 
day to philofophy and claflical litera- 
ture, wrote commentaries on all, and 
compiled indexes for his own ufe. 
Milton's youthful ftudies were the 
landfcapes and the treafury of his 
blindnefs and want. 

The fifter art teaches the fame Preparation 
leflbn. Claude watched every colour ciaude, 
of the fkies, the trees, the grafs, and 
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vandcr- the Water. The younger Vandervelde 
N. Pouffin. transferred the atmofpheric changes to 
large fheets of blue paper, which he 
took in the boat when he went, as he 
faid, in his Dutch-Englifh, "a fkoy- 
ing " on the Thames. '* I have ne- 
glefted nothing," was the modeft ex- 
planation which N. Pouffin gave of 
his fuccefs. 

With thefe calls to induftry in our 
ears, we are not to be deaf to the deep 
faying of Lord Brooke, the friend of 
Sidney, that fome men overbuild their 
sirwiiuam naturc with books. The motion of 
WwL^'m. our thoughts is impeded by too heavy 
^^* a burden; and the mind, like the 

body, is ftrengthened more by the 
warmth of exercife than of clothes. 
When BufFon and Hogarth pro- 
nounced genius to be nothing but 
labour and patience, they forgot his- 
tory and themfelves. The inftindl 
muft be in the mind, and the fire be 
ready to fall. Toil alone would not 
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have produced the Paradife Lofty 
or the Principia. The born dwarf 
never grows to the middle fize. 
Roufleau tells a ftory of a painter's inclination 
fervant, who refolved to be the rival out power. 
or the conqueror of his mafter. He 
abandoned his livery to live by his 
pencil. But, inftead of the Louvre, 
he flopped at a fign-poft. Mere 
learning is only a compiler, and ma- 
nages the pen as the compofitor Montes- 

• 1 1 \ r quieu, Let- 

picks out the type, — each lets up atresPer- 
book with the hand. Stone-mafons ^"^*' '^^'' 
coUedted the dome of St. Paul's, but 
Wren hung it in air. 

Eafe, when it has become confti- Grace of 

utterance 

tutional, is called Grace. Until he acquired 
had got his one tune by heart. Gibbon clbbon. 
wrote flowly. The Ampler periods of 
Goldfmith flowed with painful effort. Goidfmith. 
" Everybody," was his own complaint, 
" wrote better, becaufe he wrote fafler 
than I." Cowper confefTes that hiscowper. 
pleafant Tajk was conflrucfted with 
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Burke. wearincfs and watching. Burke's gor- 
geous imagery had very little of that 
rufh which is commonly heard in it. 

Addifon. Addifon wore out the patience of his 
printer ; and Dr. Warton aflures us, 
that when a whole impreffion of a 
SpeSlator was nearly worked ofF, he 
would frequently ftop the prefs to 
infert a new prepofition. 

Pope. The authority of Pope may feem 

to contradid the argument. He de- 
clared that what he wrote the quickeft 
pleafed him beft, as the EJfay on 
Criticifmy the Rape of the Locky and 
a large portion of the Iliad. But 
the miracle melts as we look at it. 
Of the firft poem the materials were 
previoufly digefted in profe; the 
Sylph-machinery was a fupplement to 
the fecond; and the manufcript of 
the third may be confulted in our 
National Library. A truer portrait 
of the poet in his ftudy will be found 

Works, in his elegant epiftle to Jervas, where 
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he reminds his friend of their medi- 
tative hours, — 

• 

** How oft in plealing tafks we wear the day. 
While fummer funs roll unperceived away ! 
How oft our Jlowlygrowing works impart^ 
While images rcfledl from art to art." 

Speed in compofition is a queftion- The quick 
able advantage. Poetic hiftory re-compofer— 
cords two names which may reprefent vc^ and 
the rapid and the thoughtful pen, — ^"^"• 
Lope de Vega and Milton. We fee 
one pouring out verfes more rapidly 
than a fecretary could write them ; the 
other building up, in the watches of 
the dark, a few majeftic lines ; one 
leaving his treafures to be eafily com- 
prefled into a fingle volume; the 
other, to be fpread abundantly over 
forty-fix quartos ; one gaining fifteen 
pounds; the other, a hundred thou- 
fand ducats ; one fitting at the door 
of his houfe, when the fun flione, in 
a coarfe coat of grey cloth, and vi- 
fited only by a few learned men from 
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foreign countries ; the other, followed 
by crowds, whenever he appeared, 
wh*ile even the children ftiouted after 
him with delight. 
Fame, be- It is Only fince the earth has fallen 
afte/death. on both, that the fame and the hon- 
ours of the Spaniard and the Englifli- 
man have been changed. He, who 
nearly finifhed a comedy before break- 
faft, now lies motionlefs in his fmall 
niche of monumental biography ; and 
he who, long choofing, began late, is 
walking up and down, in his finging 
robes and with the laurel round his 
head, in the cities of many lands ; 
having his home and his welcome in 
every devout heart, and upon every 
learned tongue of the Chriftian world. 
Rapidity of Of courfe, the frequent writer will, 
varioudy in time, be fwift. The praftifed is the 
Raff^eUefc ready hand. RafFaelle, who painted 

Rembrandt. ^ j^^^j ^j^j^ f^^j^ f^^^ tOUCheS that it 

feems to have been finifhed by fingle 
hairs, could almoft work as quickly 
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as Rembrandt, who laid on his colour 
with a palette-knife. Dryden's maftjry 
of language and rhyme enabled him 
to remit to Tonfon an inftalment of 
feven thoufand five hundred verfes; 
Johnfon, from the fulnefs of his mind, 
produced Rajfelas in the evenings of 
one week ; and Scott wrote the two 
laft volumes of Waverley in twenty- 
fix afternoons of fummer. 

Genius eafily hews out its figure 
from the block. But the fleeplefs 
chifel gives it life. We have, in the 
pradlice of Titian, an interefting view 
of the fteps by which excellence is 
won. He began a pifture by ftriking HowTitijn 

ff«. • /* -ii> 1 painted. 

an outlme m rour pencillmgs ; he 

then put it afide, fometimes allowing 

months to go by before he looked at 

it again ; when he refumed his work, 

it was with the watchfulnefs of a rival. 

The laft corredlions were given by 

daily touches. Virgil compofed verfes virgii ; his 

^\ r TT J colledions. 

in the lame manner. He commenced 
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a figure, or a landfcape, in rough 
fketches. Rare drawings of a painter 
ihould we have found in his fcattered 
notes ! What ftudies did he make of 
that Carthaginian queen, before flie 
rofe from his poetry in the fplendour 
of her charms ! He produced a few 
lines in the morning, and fpent days, 
or months, in ftiaping and adorning 
them* He was the artift rubbing in 
tints over the delicate furface of 
words, — 

" And Titian's colour looks like Virgil's art." 

Buffbn's BufFon has told us how patiently 

manner of, iiii»i/*r 

compofing. he moulded his loole lentences mto 
fymmetry. So often did he turn a 
paragraph in his mind, and on his 
tongue, — fpeaking it over and over 
until his ear was fatisfied, — that he 
was able to repeat whole pages of his 
works. 
Beauty of This tranfparcncy of didbion is only 
^edT"" found in produftions of the ftrongeft 

glais. 
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Genius. A burning invention makes 
it. That exquifite material, through 
which we gaze on our woods and 
gardens, obtains its cryftalline beauty 
after undergoing the procefles of the 
furnace. It was melted by fire before 
the rough particles of fand difap- 
peared, and the fibres of the leaf, or 
the ftreaks of the tulip were difcerned. 
Similar operations refine language. 
Imagination mingles the harfti ele- 
ments of compofition until — each 
coarfe, ftiapelefs word being abforbed 
by the heat, — they brighten into that 
fmooth and unclouded ftyle, through 
which the flighteft emotions of the 
heart, and the fainteft colours of fancy, 
are reflected. 

The theologian, the poet, the his- its advan- 
torian, or the philofopher who has charm, 
this lucidnefs of utterance, is certain 
of a wide and lafting reputation. It 
made Ariofto the Homer of Italy, and 
gathered all ranks and ages to his 
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knees. Tafte and Science, Love and 
Beauty, hung upon his lips. He was 
the companion of the maiden and the 
fcholar, of a ftarry Galileo, and a 
knight in armour. 
mSernex- Whatever is pure is alfo fimple. 

travagancies Jt doCS nOt kcCD the CVC On itfclf. 
offtylecha- *^ -^ 

rafterizcd. The oDierver forgets the window in 
the landfcape it difplays. A fine 
ftyle gives the view of Fancy — its 
figures, its trees, or its palaces, — 
without a fpot. But to a difeafed eye 
cryftal is cold. Hence it happens 
that the lawful mafters of language 
are fometimes depofed, for a feafon, 
by the daring of literary revolutionifts. 
A barbaric uproar drowns the mufical 
voices of Addifon and his brethren. 
One idiom jangles another out of 
tune. In reading fome modern au- 
thors, who have nothing of the tripod 
or the oracle, except the frenzy and 
the darknefs, we are reminded of the 
pleafant corredbion which Menage in- 
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ferted in the Delices d'Efprit of a 
flighty Frenchman : " Au lieu de 
Delices, lifez Delires," 

The exhibition of real ftrength is True vigour 
never grotefque. Diftortion is the graceful. 
agony of weaknefs. It is the diflo- 
cated mind whofe movements are 
fpafmodic. Preflure of thought may 
overburden fentences with meaning, 
as in the Analogy of Butler, or in the? 
rhymes of Cowley. Swift confefled 
to Pope that he had been obliged to 
read parts of the EJfay on Man twice 
over. It was not obfcure, but deep. 
The Bard of Gray, and CoUins's Ode Gray and 
on the poetical charafter, feem dark ; why 
the former from its hiftorical, the° ^^^' 
latter from its metaphyfical allufions. 
Numerous paflages of Milton are 
incomprehenfible to a reader whofe 
knowledge is not large in chivalry jj 
romance, or elaflical legends. Take 
the magnificent defcription of Satan 
arming his legions, and feeling his 

H 
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heart fwell with pride, as he gazes « 
upon the myriads before him : — 

I 

Par. Loft, ** For never lince created man 

bk. i. 573. ^gj. (^^jj imbodied force, as named with thefe 
Could merit more than that fmall infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes : though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with th* heroic race were join'd 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each fide 
Mix'd with auxiliar gods ; and what refbunds 
In fable or romance of Uther's fbn. 
Begirt with Britifh and Armoric knights ; 
And all who fince, baptized or infidel, 
Joufted in Afpramont or Montalban, 
Damafco, or Marocco, or Trebifbnd, 
Or whom Biferta fent from Afric fhore. 
When Charlemain, with all his peerage, fell 
By Fontarabia." 

The ufe of In fuch cafes, notes, which are the 
'^^^' dictionary of ignorance, will open the 
chambers of imagery to one who 
knocks; and when the fentiment, or 
the illuftration, has been difengaged, 
it delights the eye of tafte by its fym- 
metry or grandeur. A foreign writer (( 
may fairly claim of his reader a fuf- 
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ficient acquaintance with the language. 
The idioms of Genius will always 
prefent obfcurities to the uninformed ; 
they are to be learned, as a man learns 
to tranflate a dialedt. When the 
reader is competent. Genius is bright. 
We do not expedt Waller to ap- 
preciate Milton. But, in general, he 
who underftands himfelf is eafily un- 
derftood. "The man who is notjortin, 
intelligible, is not intelligent.''" A 529. 
writer is clear, in proportion as he is 
earneft. Paflion, in Dryden, does the 
work of fancy in Spenfer. The fire, 
which is under the thought, fubdues 
and ihapes it. Greek, on the lip of 
Demofthenes, is clay in the hand of 
Phidias. Strength is moulded in 
grace. Antinous grafps the club of 
Hercules. It is not the giant who is 
deformed, but the monfter. 
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XV. — Criticism enforces Unity 

OF Purpose. 

One objea He funs Uncertainly who has two 
in vfew? goals. Thc flight becomes a flutter ; 
the race, — a circle. RafFaelle might 
lay down his pencil to build a cathe- 
dral; and L. da Vinci fill a page 
with a problem and a caricature. 
Some gifted adventurer is always fail- 
ing round the world of art and 
fcience, to bring home coftly mer- 
chandize from every port. But the 
warning truth ftill remains : 

Ople, " One fcience only will one genius fit : 

Lecture i. $0 wide is art, fo narrow human wit." 

No fadt in ancient hiftory is lefs 
difputable than its divifions. The 
Greek ftage encouraged no Garrick 
to fmile away pathos in farce. The 
maddened Oreftes never difappeared 
in the mimic of the Clouds. 
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The caution is wife : poet and hero Exampi«s 
are weak on one fide. Milton's hu- wcakncfs. 
mour and Hobbes' poetry are among 
the faddeft exhibitions of literature. 
Bentley's hand forgot its cunning when Bentiey 
he laid it on Paradife Loft. Longinus fthcncs. 
fays, that as often as Demofthenes 
afFecfted to be pleafant in • a fpeech, he 
made himfelf ridiculous; and if he 
happened to raife a laugh, it was 
chiefly upon himfelf. Dante ftiowed 
an imperfedt acquaintance with the 
capacities of Art, when he recom- 
mended the Revelation of S. John to 
Giotto, as a fubjed for the pencil. 
The enemies of Boileau beheld him Boiicau. 
fliom in an ode ; Corneillc ftumbled comciUc. 
in comedy ; Sterne was beaten by his 
valet in learning Italian ; and a regi- Works of 
mental fchoolmailer might have taken Newton, 
down Marlborough in fpelling. In- ** *^' 
fiances of intelledtual infirmity are 
feen admonifliing the fcholar upon 
every fide. Some muicle, or nerve. 
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of arm or of eye, is always weak. 
Pope tofled Theobald into the Dun- 
ciady but he, clinging to the back of 
Shakfpeare, out-ran his tormentor as 
Workfl, an editor. The illuftration of Temple 
»"-459- js forcible as it is homely: — "The 
abilities of man muft fall fliort on one 
fide or other, like too fcanty a blanket 
when you are a-bed : if you pull it 
upon your flioulders, you leave your 
feet bare ; if you thruft it down 
upon your feet, your flioulders are 
uncovered." 

Art, not lefs eloquently than lite- 
rature, teaches her children to venerate 
(i^Matfysj the fingle eye. Remember Matfys. 
dendMin ^^^ reprefentations of mifer-life are 
high art. breathing. A forfeited bond twinkles 
in the hard fmile. But follow him 
to an altar-piece. His Apofl:le has 
, caught a ftray tint from his ufurer. 
Features of exquifite beauty are it^n 
and loved; but the old nature of 
avarice frets under the glow of devo- 
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tion. Pathos ftaggers on the edge of 
farce. The facred pidbures of Matfys 
are the fermons of Sterne. 

Talents which are to ftrike the eye 
of pofterity fliould be concentrated. 
Rays, powerlefs while they are Mat- 
tered, burn in a point. Great men 
have always one governing feries of 
thoughts. We are not furprifed to Fonteneiie, 
be told that a fly interefled Male-^*"^^^' 
branche more than all the Greek and 
Roman hiftory. Milton's confefllon 
about having only the ufe of his left 
hand in profe, is a text and a homily 
in Criticifm. 

The thought is pleafing, though 
vifionary, that authors might reap a 
larger harveft, by writing books as the 
brothers Both painted landfcapes, or 
as Rubens and Snyders fometimes 
worked together. Pope was enriched 
by the gold of Bolingbroke, notwith- 
flanding its alloy. Would not Shak- 
fpeare and Ben Jonfon have played 
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a grander ftrain in concert? It is 

certain that the- revifion of friends 

often imparts a new luftre. In this 

Middieton*s way Lucretius grew brighter under 

Cicero, the pen of Cicero; the Maxims of 

ui. 320. Rochefoucault received the exquifite 

temper of their edge ; the fliarpeft 

eyes in Port Royal picked out the 

Peniees, overlooked weeds of Pafcal, or ga- 

pI^V thered paflages for his Provincial 

ixxviii. Letters; and the friendly folicitude 

Seeker's of Scckcr difcntangled the intricate 

^^S"" argument of Butler. 

i. xi. 



XVI. — Criticism the Source of 
MANY Delights. 

Every river flows into branching 
ftreams — pleafant to the eye and the 
car — that lofe themfelves among green 
meadows, or the pebbles of village 
brooks. Criticifm, purfuing its way 
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through the fruitful country of learn- 
ing, detaches from its current many 
fmall tributaries, of which each has 
its own little patches of corn-land and 
trees to wander along. All poflefs 
intereft for the patient explorer ; whe- 
ther he confiders the varying times of 
the mind's flower and ripenefs, the 
influence of air and climate upon its 
bloom and growth, the art of repairing 
mutilated works, or the obligations of 
authors to their predeceflbrs. 

(i.) Lord Bacon confidered that The mind 

• .•• 'i*!* ripens at 

mvention m young men is livelier ^anous ages, 
than in old, and that imaginations 
ftream into their minds more divinely. 
He has not defined the boundary of 
youth. His own thirty-fixth year 
had come, when he committed to the 
prefs thofe golden meditations which 
he called EJfays. But it is noticeable 
that his ftyle opened into richer bloom 
with every added fummer of thought. 
Later editions contain paflTages of 
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beauty not found in the earlier ; and 

his Advancement of Learnings publiflied 

when he was forty-four, beams with 

Authors the warmeft lights of Fancy. His 

whofe chief t t i i /• 

works contemporary Hobbes was lixty-three 
kte!^^ before he put forth his evil claim to be 
sJcrne" ^""^ remembered in the Leviathan. Sterne 
was forty-fix when ^rijiram brought 
London to his door, and furniflied 
him with the boaft that he was en- 
gaged to dinners fourteen deep. I 
ciofe of turn to greater examples. Shakfpeare 

Shakfpeare's i j j i • j • y r r 

dramatic concludcd his dramatic lire at forty- 
feven, with the charming ftory of the 
Tempejiy of his Plays the moft joyous 
and airy ; it is probable that Milton 
had reached the fame age when he 
began the Paradife Loft. Why fliould 
the broad river become narrower while 
unnumbered fprings continue to flow 

Raffaeiie's into it ? RafFacUe died in his thirty- 
eighth year, with his hand on the 
" Transfiguration ;" are we to look 
upon that pidlure as the mightieft 



laft pidure. 
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effort of an art that could climb no 
higher ? Was there no fourth manner 
for the folemn light and ftillnefs of 
riper manhood, which would have 
melted richer colours into his earlier 
drawing, fpeaking more fervently to 
the eye, without weakening his appeal 
to the affeftions ? 

It is impoffible to make abfolute 
laws for the mind. It has feafons of 
warmth and beauty when the colour 
and the flavour of its fruit are in 
perfeftion. But they are irregular; 
fometimes they come early. BenBenjonfon 
Jonfon wrote Every Man in his Hu- Potter!" 
mour at twenty-two ; and Paul Potter 
dropped his pencil before he was 
twenty-nine. Occafionally the life of 
the intelleA feems to run itfelf out in 
one effort. All the fine juice of the 
vine flows into a fingle grape. Zur- 
baran's early piAure divided with 
RafFaelle the applaufe of criticifm in 
the Louvre. Akenfide, at twenty- Akenfide's 
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pieafures of thrcc, had a luftre of invention which 

tion. . each fucceeding year feems to have 
diminiftied. It might be that the 
fcholar over-laid the poet; that the 
eflence of his fancy was drawn off in 
the Laboratory; or that the torrent 
of youth brought down a few lumps 
of gold, and his mind had no rich 
vein imbedded in it, for the full 
ftrength of manhood to work* 

Francia. Somctimcs the mind's flower un- 

folds itfelf in the noon. Francia flood 
on the threftiold of his fortieth year 
when a pidlure by Perugino made 
him a painter. In a few inftances, 
it keeps its choiceft odours for the 

The bloom cvcning, or the night. Dryden was 
'^ ^" * nearly feventy when he completed his 
charming copies of Chaucer : a cripple, 
he tells us, in his limbs, but confcious 
of no decay in the faculties of his 
foul, excepting that his memory was 
fomewhat weaker, and to compenfate 
for this lofs he found his judgment 



winter. 
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increafed. " Thoughts come crowding Preface to 
in fo faft upon me that the onlyprofr 
difficulty is to choofe or to rejeft." Malone,^^ 

M. Angelo had nearly reached the *^- 595- 
years of Dryden when he gave the 
" Laft Judgment" to the world. The 
fplendour of Titian flione moft towards 
its fetting ; his wonderful portrait of 
Pope Paul the Third was painted at The lateft 
feventy-two, and his magnificent Titian.** 
" Martyrdom of St. Lawrence " at 
eighty-one. Sixty-four fummers only 
mellowed into ruddier tints the nofe- 
gay of Rubens ; and BufFon aflured a 
friend that, after paffing fifty years 
over his delk, he was every day 
learning to write. 

But though the times of fruit- Particular 
!• *j*/Y*^*i periods of 

bearmg may vary m different mmds, inteiie<auai 
we generally find that feveral fine ^'•"^'^^°^^^- 
feafons follow each other in fucces- 
fion. Confider the five years of Mil- MUton. 
ton's life, between 1634 and 1639, 
when he wrote ComuSy LycUas, Ar- 
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cadeSy and his ftiorter poems ; take 
the fame period in the hiftory of 
Shakfpeare. Shakfpeare, beginning in 1606 with 
Macbeth y and ending, in 161 1, with 
Othello; or cut off an equal length 
Taylor. from the Fccord of Jeremy Taylor's 
ftruggles and toils: fee him contri- 
buting to his own and every age, 
between 1647 ^^^ 1652, the Liberty 
of Prophefyingy the Great Exemplary 
the Holy Living and Dyingy and all his 
nobler fermons. Thefe are precious 
chapters in the biography of Genius ; 
we ought not to be furprifed if fome 
pages of weaker intereft are found 
before or after them. 
The Walking in the fields during the 

brightoefi laft fummer, I faw the fun — then 
i^^' going down in great glory,— fud- 
iuuftrated. (Icnly cut in two by a ftrip of dark 
cloud, which, neverthelefs, (howed 
itfelf by the colour dimly fhining 
through it to be conneAed with that 
magnificent luminary ; and while I 
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flood, the vapour melted, and the 
fun reappeared in all its large efful- 
gence. My thoughts turned to the 
great lights which have been given 
to rule the intelleftual day. I called 
to remembrance how the broad fplen- 
dour of Genius, as it rolls along the 
fky of life, from the morning until 
the evening, has its cold intervals of 
fhadow. The radiance of its mani- 
feflation is often broken. An infe- 
rior book or pifture comes between 
the rifing and the fetting glory. A 
dark flrip of cloud feems to cut the 
great light in the middle. It is a Frequently 
noble and comforting recoUeftion that regaS^^its 
the gloom fometimes pafTes, — the fc^ttera'dic 
mind breaks forth again, and the ^*^^* 
poet or the philofopher finks behind 
the horizon of time, as he rofe above 
it, in a full orb. 

The light of the morning and the Genius, 

e<irlY or Iste 

evening is equally beautiful, but it is beautifbi * 
differs in tone and hue. So does " 
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the Imagination in the young and 

the old Yet it may ftream divinely 

into each. The tender green and the 

nightingale's breath belong to the 

fpring; the full rofe and the red 

moon to the fummer and the harveft. 

Youth and The portraiturcs of dreams upon the 

diftinguifli- eyes under trees, the fmiles of love, 

oHkncy!"^ and the enchantments of hope, are the 

joy and the heritage of youth; the 

guardianfhip of angels, the vidlories 

of the foul, and the calm beauty of 

Paradife, are the illumination and the 

reward of manhood and age. 

(2.) It has been a fubjed: of inge- 
nious fpeculation if country or wea- 
ther may be faid to cherifh or check 
Effays, intelledtual growth. Jeremy Collier 

Pt. ii. 96» 

confidered that the underftanding 
needs a kind climate for its health, 
and that a reader of nice obfervation 
might afcertain from the book in 
what latitude, feafon, or circumftances, 
it had been written. The opponents 
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are powerful. Reynolds ridiculed the 
notion of thoughts fliooting forth 
with greater vigour at the fummer 
folftice, or the equinox; Johnfon 
called it a fantaftic foppery. 

The atmoipheric theory is as old 
as Homer. Its laureate is Montes- De rEfpnt 

des Loixy 

quieu. The more northerly you go, xiv. c. %, 
he faid, the fterner the man grows. 
You muft fcorch a Mufcovite to make 
him feel. Gray was a convert. One 
of the profe hints for his noble frag- 
ment of a didaAic poem runs thus : — 
" It is the proper work of education 
and government united to redrefs the 
faults that arife from the foil and air." 
Berkeley entertained the fame feeling. Berkeley's 
Writing to Pope from Leghorn, and i. 19. ' 
alluding to fome half-formed dcfign 
he had heard him mention of vifiting 
Italy, he continues: — "What might 
we not exped: from a Mufe that fings 
fo well in the bleak climate of Eng- 
land, if flie felt the fame warm fun. 
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and breathed the fame air, with Virgil 

and Horace?" 

Dyer. When Dyer attributes the faults of 

his Fleece to the Lincolnifhire fens, he 

only awakes a fmile. Keats wrote 

his Ode to a nightingale — a poem full 

of the fweet fouth — at the foot of 

Dedication Highgatc Hill. But we have the 

zebe""^"^ remark of Dryden — probably the re- 

fult of his own experience, — that a 

cloudy day is able to alter the thoughts 

of a man ; and, generally, the air we 

breathe, and the objedls we fee, have a 

fecret influence upon our imagination. 

Burke was certain that Milton com- 

pofed // Pen/erofo in the long-refounding 

aifle of a mouldering cloifter, or ivied 

abbey. He beheld its folemn gloom 

in the verfe. The fine nerves of the 

mind are braced, and the firings of 

the harp are tuned, by different kinds 

Letters, Sep. of temperature. " I think," Warbur- 

**' ^^ ^' ton remarked to Hurd, " you have 

often heard me fay, that my delicious 
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feafon is the autumn — the feafon which 
gives moft life and vigour to my in- 
telleftual faculties. The light mifts, 
or, as Milton calls them, the fleams 
that rife from the fields in one of 
thefe mornings, give the fame relief 
to the views that the blue of the 
plum gives to the appetite." 

Mozart compofed, whenever he had Mozart : 
the opportunity, in the foft air ofcom^fmg 
fine weather. His Don Giovanni and ^^^f" 
the Requiem were written in a bowl- 
ing-green and a garden. Chatterton chatterton. 
found a full moon favourable to poetic 
invention, and he often fat up all 
night to enjoy its folemn fhining. 
The fpirits of Shelley rofe joyoufly 
whenever the wind blew from the 
north- weft. Winter -time was moft 
agreeable to Crabbe. He delighted Crabbe. 
in a heavy fall of fnow, and it was 
during a fevere ftorm which blocked 
him within doors, that he portrayed 
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the ftrange miferies of Sir Euftacc 
Grey. 

The Greek (j.) The art of emendation de- 

of emcnch^ mands the union of many talents. 

Porfon Porfon adjufting the text of Euri- 
pides, is the architedt reftoring a 
palace. The purfuit of Genius into 
its treafure-houfe is an inferior, but 
a more interefting accomplifliment. 
It is one which all readers may ftiare, 
and which deferves to be called a 
pleafure, if not an objeA and ad- 
vantage, of literature. The need of 
it is the greater, as memories are 
often weak. • Addifon copied into 

Eaftiake, the SpeSlatoVy from an Italian ethical 

Literature of i /• t /• i n 

the Fine work OT the fixtcenth century, a ftory 
Arts, 350. j^jjQy^ ^ mirror and a lady, but omitted 

to ftate its foreign defcent. The oc- 
cupation is to be enjoyed with caution. 
What A coincidence is not a robbery. The 
imitation, moft agrccablc of all fatirifts has play- 
fully exhibited a clever curiofity gone 
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aftray, in the portrait of a fcholar who 
reads all books : — 

" And all he reads aflails, Pope*t 

From Drvden's FaiUs down to Durfey's talcs j caricature of 
With him mod authors deal their works — not bufy-body. 

buy: 
Garth did not write his own Dt/pen/ary.** 

Swift feems to indicate the fair Swift's 
diftinAion between the theft of theftatedand 
fcribbler and the loan of the author, '''^^^^' 
by faying that the lighting a candle 
at a neighbour's fire does not afFeA 
our property in the wick and flame, 
Milton held a torch to Ovid, and 
Taylor to Chryfoftom. But both 
carried materials for burning. The 
ignible fubftance belonged to them- 
felves. 

Some imitation is involuntary and Authors are 
unconfcious. No mighty intelleA can unintc^" 
be loft. Time only covers to repro- pu'^rifts. 
duce it : there is nothing in the poet, 
or the philofopher. 
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Philofophy 
melts into 
Theology. 



A tree the 
{ymbol of 
the under- 
ftanding. 



" But doth fuffer a fea-change 
Into fomething rich and ftrange." 

Plato dies in the fchool to appear 
in the Pulpit. Genius is nourifhed 
from within and without. Its food 
is felf-grown and gathered. Like a 
rich-bearing tree, it abforbs the juices 
of the foil, and the balm of the air, 
but draws from its own blood the life 
that fwells out the trunk, and gives 
colour and flavour to the fruit. 



XVII. — Criticism enlarges and 
CHECKS Admiration. 

(i.) An artift once objeded to a 
living painter, that he would never 
tell where, in nature, he found thofe 
gorgeous hues, which feem to inflame 
his landfcape, and ftiower purple and 
crimfon over the field or the river. 
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The ear of Society caught up the 
reply, — "I dare fay that you never 
fee fuch colours ; but do you not 
wifh that you could?" 

One of the leflbns of Criticifm is 
the folly of making our own know- 
ledge a ftandard of probability. Con- 
fider the bone of a reptile in the 
hand of a ploughman, and of Owen. 
The common obferver notices only Mr.Bumees 
one hue of green, while the cultivated ReynoWs. 
eye perceives a grey tint in the fun's 
reflexion on leaves and grafs. An 
Abyfljnian traveller faw in the Bay of 
Tajoura the azure and gold of the 
moft extravagant pidture ; and Mrs. 
Houftoun fpeaks of the autumn foliage 
in American woods as bewildering the Tints of 

. , ,. . . American 

deicnber by its dazzlmg varieties, forcfb more 
" If a painter were to endeavour to th^n Mn^ 
depift them to life, he would be called '^"™*^''''- 
as mad as Turner." A teftimony yet scenery in 
more extraordinary is heard in Co-^"^'^* 

' ^ ^ ^ compared to 

lonel Mitchell's exploring expedition the romantic 
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combina- into the interior of Tropical Auftralia. 

Martin. Omc day his path condu<5ted him into 
a valley fo fublimely grotefque that 
he called it " Salvator Rofa/* A river 
was furrounded by hills, of which 
fome took the fhape of cathedrals in 
ruins, and others of decayed forti- 
fications. The comparifon that the 
fcene fuggefted to the vifitor was a 
fepia landfcape of Martin. 

Theieffon Poctical imagcs — which are the 

in literature i*i iii/* r r i* 

which thefe lights and landlcapcs or rancy — claim 
feas fuppiy. ^j^^ benefit of thefe iUuftrations. 

There are deep recefles of feeling in 
the heart of Genius, which feem not 
lefs marvellous to the common reader, 
than the Auftralian vale was to the 
traveller. What is unknown is not 
Rcfuitsof impoflible. Difbelief of things be- 

unbelief. <• . 

caule they are contrary to our ex- 
perience is fatal to entertainment 
and truth, both in literature and in 
morals. 
Apaflage A trifling circumftance occurs to 
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me in Thomfon*s account of the'^^??/<f 

cndcued. 

Dorfetftiire Downs, where he fpeaks 
of their woody flopes dipping into 
fhadow, the broad patches of corn- 
land, and enormous flocks fcattered 
over uninhabited tra<5ls of country — 
thefe he calls " white." But the epi- Colour of 
thet was an accommodation of truth "^' 
to poetical cuftom ; when he compofed 
the SeafonSy the fheep of Dorfet were 
ufually waftied with red ochre. Sup- 
pofe that he had preferved this local 
peculiarity and written, — 

** Pure DoHetian downs 
The boundlefs profpe^l (pread, here fhagged with 

woods. 
There rich with harvefts, and there red with 

iheep ;" 

the whole array of town critics would 
have been in arms, impatient for the Probability 
aflault, yet certain of defeat. The Lving blen 
ampleft knowledge has the largeft ^t."tlil^' 
faith. Ignorance is always incre- 
dulous. Tell an Englifh cottager 
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that the belfries of Swedifh churches 
are crimfon, and his own white fteeple 
furnifhes him with a contradiAion. 

(2.) Criticifm checks admiration in 
its excefs. Literature has its fuper- 
Payne ftitions and its intolerance. An acute 
fcholar remarked that there is not an 
anomaly of grammar, or metre, in 
Milton, which has not been praifed as 
An error of a bcauty. RafFaellc is injured by the 
pointed out. fame idolatry. Look at the mira- 
culous " Draught of Fifhes." What 
a boat! Richardfon faw in it only 
the choice of a lefler evil, and won- 
derful (kill in overcoming it ; but 
Opie has proved that the refources of 
art might eafily have fubdued the 
difficulty without offence to the judg- 
ment. What is true of RafFaelle's 
commentators in one inftance, is true 
shakfpeare, of Shakfpcarc's in fifty ; in the eyes 
example, of his worfliippcrs the idol is faultlefs. 
Martin An ingcnious writer compared his 
Lettere from poetry to St. Pctcr's at Rome, and 
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recommended the reader of the drama » Traveller, 
— like the vifitor in the church, — 
when difpleafed by a fpot to take a 
ftep further, and gaze upon a beauty. 
The advice is good, if the blemifli be The mean 
not vaunted as a charm. There ought tween two 
to be fome ftrong fliades between the *^ "*** 
devotee and the heretic. 

We have authors in morocco who 
would not be recognifed by their con- 
temporaries — they are fo bedizened 
with drefs, and fpangled with flattery. 
Much of this exaggerated praife may An attempt 
be refolved into felf-love. The critic, for w" 
like the traveller, fcrawls his name^J^„°/ 
upon a Pyramid. Jones lives with 
Cheops ; Drake with Shakfpeare. Drake. 

It was an obfervation of Pope, that Appiaufe, 

, V 1 r • t r one of the 

poets, who are always arraid or envy, penis of 
have quite as much reafon to be^"*^^* 
alarmed at admiration. He looked 
upon Shakfpeare as writing to the 
people without views of reputation, 
and having, at his firfl; appearance. 
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Prefice no Other aim in his writings than 

Edition of to procure a fubfiftence; or, as he 

pearc. ^^^^ ^j^^ opinion in his poignant 



verfe,- 



Imitations 
of Horace. 



€< 



Shakfpeare (whom you and every play-houfe 

bill 
Style the divine^ the matchlefs, what you will) 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight. 
And grew immortal in his own delpite." 



Shak- 
fpeare*s 
object in 
writing 
confidered. 



Shakfpeare himfelf confirms Pope's 

eftimate of his charaAer. He made 

his fortune, and forgot his plays. 

Having created a home and a treafure, 

he threw away the wand. It Jiad done 

its work in fending him to Stratford. 

We fhall find a profitable moral in 

Goldfmith's amufing complaint that 

he was regarded as a partizan, when 

his only objeft was to write a book 

that would fell. 

A reafon A dccp revercncc for the Poet may 

Slutiw'and be combined with the livelieft fenfe of 

^"^^' his weaknefs and falfe tafte. His 

magnificent images, his loving wis- 
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dom, and his noble fentiments, were 
the beamings of that fun-like mind 
which fhone over the whole world of 
nature and fancy ; they were infe- 
parably his own. His mock-fights, 
his artificial thunder, his quibbles and 
groflhefs, were chiefly outward acci- 
dents of fituation and circumflances. 
They were fo many fragments from 
his feftival of imagination and hu- 
mour, fcornfully flung to ftay the 
hunger of the Pit. 

Why fliould Shakfpeare efcape the weakneffcs 
common. lot ? Works of Genius mufl; from*Se * 
be imperfeA. Irregularity is a law of ^*^^^*^ 
their exiftence and fplendour* Bril- 
liancy, twilight, and fliadow, are fo 
many inequalities of furface along a 
body eflTentially luminous. Criticifm, 
which does not obferve the gloom, is 
like an imperfeA telefcope that dis- 
covers no fpots in the fun. The true 
obferver admits the polemical flatnefs 
of Paradije Lojly and the overloading 
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The Night- 
Watch of 
Rembrandt, 



and the 
Arcadia of 
Sidney. 



Spenfer and 
S. Rofa ; 
their want 
of keeping 
to be 
obferved. 



fombrenefs of Rembrandt's " Night- 
Watch." The low comedy of Da- 
mastas and Mopfa difpleafes his ear 
in the Arcadia of Sidney, and he 
wifhes to fliade away the deep lamp- 
black in the " Transfiguration " of 
RafFaelle. His love of Spenfer does 
not reconcile his eye to a woodman 
in Lincoln green during the enchanted 
reign of Arthur ; and he thinks that 
S. Rofa might have felefted a fitter 
ornament than a cannon for the tent 
of Holofernes. 



It watches 
over the 
weak and 
the un- 
fortunate. 



Smoke 
and envy 
diminifh a 



XVIII. — Criticism viewed in its 
JUDICIAL Character. 

Criticism has more dignified du- 
ties and nobler pleafures than thefe. 
It is the proteftor of the unfriended, 
and the avenger of the fmitten. 
Newton found that a ftar, examined 
through a glafs tarniflied by fmoke. 
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was diminifhed into a fpeck of light, ftaranda 
But no fmoke ever breathed fo thick 
a mift as envy or detradion. If 
Milton had come to us in the judg- 
ment of Waller, his original bright- 
nefs would have funk into a glimmer. 
Inferior talents fufFer lefs in their 
degree. Southey fpoke of Flecknoe Fiecknoe. 
as far from being the defpicable 
fcribbler, whom Dryden pelted with 
fuch contumely ; and Johnfon defired 
to fee the coUefted works of that 
Dennis, who is beheld by moft people Dennis, 
befpattered and raving in the pillory 
of Pope. 

We may learn from the poet what Maiiefs 

^ ^ . vifit to 

perils are encountered by merit. He Pope, 
publiflied his EJ'ay on Man without on Man!^ 
his name. Mallet, a noify contrador 
of literary all- work, called at Twick- 
enham foon after its appearance. 
Pope, who delighted to do everything 
by ftratagem, inquired the news of 
books. His vifitor informed him 
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that the lateft publication was fome- 

thing about Man : that he had glanced 

at it, but deteAing the incompetency 

of the writer, foon tofled it afide. 

Pope, with exquifite cruelty, told him 

the fecret. 

Refleaions Popc might fit in his grotto, and 

^ttory. ^ amufe himfelf with inventing new tor- 

tures for the purgatory of Dunces: 

his fame and his fortune were fure. 

But fuppofe the author of the EJay 

to have been a genius ftruggling up 

the hill — a Chatterton with a Wal- 

pole for a patron, — that pert falfe- 

hood of Mallet might have overfet 

all his hopes. How often has fuch 

a cataftrophe befallen the worthieft 

Genius advcnturcr ! Putting to fea with his 

the bcgm- firft freight, the enemy — in the ftrong 

nine of its* /•t /^ii* i_ /?j 

image of Jeremy Collier — has fired 



career. 



the beacons, drawn down the pofle at 
his landing, and charged him while 
he was ftaggering on the beach. 
How the In fuch cafes Criticifm appears like 

admintion * *• 
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fome goddefs in Homeric warfare — ofTaftc 
awful, yet fweet. Infulted intelled ^ nameT 
is crowned after its death; and thejep^^d. 
eloquent panegyric is a chamber 
where the author lies in ftate. The 
fcorn and anguifli of a life are re- 
compenfed by the magnificence of the 
mourning ; while a beautiful colour 
feems to bathe the fleeper from the 
over-hanging canopy. Thefe funeral The crowns 
rites fliould be referved for the Princes panegyric to 
of Learning. Criticifm bribed by the t^^^ 
aflFeftions, by paffion, or by intereft, 
fometimes arrays the ufurper in the 
trappings of royalty. Flattery fits at 
the head with its crown and fceptre ; 
the bier is emblazoned with efcut- 
cheons. But rank in literature is 
neither inherited nor beftowed. If 
the foul of Genius did not animate 
the author, his coUapfed reputation 
is only lifted up like the body of 
Arvalan in Eaftern ftory. The mo- Kehama. 
tion comes from the tread of the 
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bearers, as the powerlefs, bloodlefs 
frame, fways to and fro with its own 
ungoverned and corrupting weight. 
Somede- Xhis Difcourfc fcarcely prefumes 
modern to ipcak of Cnticilm, as It now lives 
particular- and flouriflies. Much, however, of 
J^ec^ the pleafure of literature arifes out of 
propofed. j^g (kiifui exercife. If there be in it 

little of the fplenetic heart of a former 
century, there is abundance of un- 
timely fruit, and confident foreheads. 
Its defe<5ts are twofold, — a want of 
modefty, and a want of knowledge. 
A remedy for the former is to be 
found in the removal of the latter. 
A filent noviciate of five years would 
fow the mind. The trueft critic, like 
the deepeft philofopher, will produce 
his opinions as doubts. Only the 
aftrologer and the empyric never fail, 
imperfeft A thoughtful perfon is ftruck by 
occafion of thc dcfpotic teaching of the modern 
Tnd^hKe fchool. The dccifious of the eight- 
^^^' eenth century are reverfed, and the 
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authority of the judges is ignored. 
Addifon's chair is filled by Hazlitt; 
a German mift intercepts Hurd. Our Engiifh 

^_ clfi flics 

claffical writers daily recede further negicacd. 
from the public eye. Milton is vifited 
like a monument. The fcholarly hand 
alone bruflies the duft from Dryden. 
The refult is unhappy. Critics and 
readers, by a fort of neceffity, refer 
every produAion of the mind to a 
modern ftandard. The age weighs 
itfelf. One dwarf is meafured by 
another. The fanciful lyrift looks 
tall, when Pindar is put out of fight. 
This is like boarding up Wefl:minfl:er The m- 
Abbey, and all the cathedrals, and ^ic praaice 
deciding on the merits of a church, by ^JJ^/*^ * 
comparing it with the newefl; Gothic 
defign that, fent too foon to the road- 
fide, implores of every pafler-by the 
charity of a fteeple. 
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XIX. — Poetry, its Shapes and 

Beauties. 

Poetry is the firft Pleafure of 
Literature that captivates the eye and 
the heart. It is the pearl fet in the 
bofom of the ftory. Whatever of 
beautiful, inftruftive, or alluring, be- 
longs to Philofophy, Hiftory, or 
Fiftion, is wrapped up in Poetry. 
It fets the hardeft leflbns to mufic. 
Epicurus might have rejoiced to fend 
his pupils to Lucretius, and the Ro- 
man farmer have found his text-book 
in the Georgics. Such charms have 
endeared Poetry. 

The Temple of Fame contains no 
fepulchres fo beautified by love as 
thofe of the poets. Their memory is 
bound up with the hiftories of kings 
Preface to and noblcs. Davenant fets forth, in 
p. 30, 165 1, mufical profe, fome of the rare achieve- 
ments of minftrelfy. A tyrant lived 
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with the praife and died with the 
blefling of Greece, for gathering the Exploits of 
duft of Homer into an urn ; Thebes ^ ^^^^' 
was preferved by the harp of Pindar ; 
the elder Scipio lay in the bofom of 
Ennius ; Laslius was flattered by the 
rumour of his helping Terence ; Vir- 
gil brightened the purple of an Em- 
peror; and the Capitol fhouted for 
Petrarch. 

Poetry deferves the honours it ob- Poetry the 

, . - . bloflbm of 

tains as the eldefl: oflFspririg of Litera- aii beauty. 
ture, and the fairefl:. It is the fruit- 
fulnefs of many plants growing into 
one flower, and fowing itfelf over the 
world in fhapes of beauty and colour, 
which differ with the foil that re- 
ceives and the fun that ripens the 
feed. In Perfia, it comes up the rofe 
of Hafiz; in England, the many- 
bloflbmed tree of Shakfpeare. 

Poetry is the making of thought, invention a 
He who finds, creates. The Poet creation. 
fummons fhadows into the cryflal of 
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memory, as the Charmer, in old 
times, peopled his glafs with faces 
of the abfent. Mirrors of magic may 
reprefent the inventions of the min- 
ftrel. The Phantafy of the Greeks, 
the Vifion of the Latins, and the Ima- 
gination of ourfelves, fignify the fame 
work of the [mind, the caufing to 
appear* 
Imagination Imagination is the union of like- 
tion;°How" ncfles, and their exhibition in new 
calTothcr. forms. It is compofcd of feveral con- 
ceptions folded into each other. For 
example, — The memory entertains an 
idea of a palace ; Imagination embel- 
lifhes it with fplendid apartments, 
crowns it with gilded pinnacles, or 
Examples in embofoms it in gardens. The ftrange 
art. . animal of the traveller briftles into the 
Dragon of Spenfer. The Helen of 
zcuxis. Zeuxis was the blended harmony and 
bloom of a five-fold lovelinefs ; and 
Giycon. the Hcrculcs of Glycon was the en- 
nobled fymmetry of his moft athletic 
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contemporaries. Raffaelle and Guido Guido. 
profefled to have their model en- 
fhrined in one certain Idea of beauty ; 
yet it was not created in the mind. 
The features of life, in its pureft 
developments, were fpiritualized by 
Imagination. A common face is 
thrown upon the glafs, and the fun 
brightens it. The fmalleft feed may 
contain the flower. The Greek The jove of 
fculptor never faw Jupiter, but he 
had gazed upon heroes. Milton 
walked in a garden before he planted 
Eden. 

In this way the moft exquifite com- Pandcmo- 
binations of the Poet are traced back 
to their beginnings ; whether Milton 
dazzles us with the flafh of unnum- 
bered fwords in his dark Confiftory ; 
or Virgil fhows Minerva fliouting to a goddefs in 
the Greeks in the flames of Troy . ^ ^^ ' 
or Taflb illuminates the hill-top with The Gcm- 
the feet of an angel ; or Shelley sheUe^^ 
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OtrantOy and the gigantic arm on the 
great ftaircafe, than by any paintings 
of Ovid or Apuleius. 

By whatever name the beautiful in T*** ^*^" 
thought may be diftinguifhed — Claffic every form 
or Gothic, Defcriptive or Philofophi- Jhe*i^ne/ 
cal — the lover of fancy welcomes it. "*"**'* 
He drinks at every fountain of tafte. 
In each colour and bend of the wide 
landfcape he difcovers fomething to 
admire : the cloud-capt battlements 
and flaftiing ftandards of the Epic ; Epic verfe. 
the dim mountain heights of theRefleaiye. 
Contemplative; the funny flope of 
the Paftoral ; or the heaving turf of Paftoni. 
the Elegift. Whatever is lovely and Elegiac, 
of good report is within reach of his 
fympathy. He turns from the hu- 
mour of Chaucer to the dreams of 
Collins; as he feels oppofite emo- 
tions roufed and gratified by the 
Woodman of Gainfborough and the 
Saint of Francia. 
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compares life to a dome of glafs 
which 

'* Stains the white radiance of Eternity ;" 

in each cafe the writer had fomething 
to work upon. The outline lay upon 
his recolleftion. The vifible led him 
to the unfeen. The conception opened 
into the image. 
Poetry ap- jf ^e dividc Poctrv into Claffic and 

peals to , ' , 

different Romantic, the former will be found 

and touches to dcHght moft the tafte and the heart ; 

or dic^tlft^' the latter, the imagination and the 
fenfes. A flowing outline of calm dig- 
nity marks the Parthenon and Samjon 
Agonijtes. Broken fhadows, myftery 
and awe, endear an old Gothic houfe 
and a canto of Spenfer. The en- 
chanted foreft of TafTo cafts a dread- 
fuller fhade over the thoughts than 

Effayon the grovc of Lucan. Warton fup- 

opc,i.3 *-pQfes a reader to be more imprefTed 

by the black plumes on the helmet in 
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OtrantOy and the gigantic arm on the 
great ftaircafe, than by any paintings 
of Ovid or Apuleius. 

By whatever name the beautiful in T?*^ ^**"" 

' • . . , ^™l under 

thought may be diftinguifhed — Claffic every form 
or Gothic, Defcriptive or Philofophi- Jhe reLe/ 
cal — the lover of fancy welcomes it. '" ^'' 
He drinks at every fountain of tafte. 
In each colour and bend of the wide 
landfcape he difcovers fomething to 
admire : the cloud-capt battlements 
and flafhing ftandards of the Epic ; Epic verfe. 
the dim mountain heights of the Reflexive. 
Contemplative; the funny flope of 
the Paftoral ; or the heaving turf of Paftorai. 
the Elegift. Whatever is lovely and EiegUc. 
of good report is within reach of his 
fympathy. He turns from the hu- 
mour of Chaucer to the dreams of 
Collins ; as he feels oppofite emo- 
tions roufed and gratified by the 
Woodman of Gainfborough and the 
Saint of Francia. 
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An Epic In a true Epic he admires the 

dcfcribed. palace of the Mufe. Each book is a 
ftate-room full of portraits of princes 
and heroes. Long lines of hiftoric 
anceftors and fplendid achievements 
rife to his memory. He reads Homer 
with fomething of the fentiment with 
Poetry of which hc vifits Windfor. Refleftive 

contempla- ^ . . •. • j* rr 

rion. poetry exerts its power m a different 

manner. The palace moulders into 

the cathedral. Tombs replace the 

anceftral piftures ; the cloifter is the 

royal chamber; and Death breathes 

the kingly confecration of Time. 

Gayer fcenes fometimes invite him. 

Hudibrai, Sir Hudibras talks Babylonian ; Gil- 

^'^'^^' pin's poftchaife takes him up for 

Pope com- Edmonton ; Pope introduces him to a 

wlttm. Converfation-piece, fparkling as Wat- 

Thomfon. tcau's ; Thomfon leads him among 

the ripe fruit, and under the warm 

ftiade of the garden-wall ; or, if his 

mood be idler, he gathers a few fon- 
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nets, the hedge-flowers of fancy, and 
dreams over a flanza of Parnell and Pameu. 
Shenftone. 

The advantages of Poetry are Some piea- 

j I . • fures of 

many, as its dehghts are common, fancy 
It makes dark weather fair, and blue *"'^^'***- 
fkies bluer. The difmalleft day — a 
giant of clouds — finks before it. Not 
only Shakfpeare and Milton bear the 
fling. The oaten pipe hurls fl:ones 
at a fad temper. The fatal pebble Low fpints 

1^1 t* *ii 1 t often raifed 

may be taken from a village brook, by mna 
The infolent Philiftine, who lords it p^^'^ 
over a noble fpirit, is frequently van- 
quiflied and plundered by one of a 
ruddy countenance, coming from the 
country and the flieepfold. 

It is worth obferving how much 
our out-of-door pleafures are height- 
ened by the poets. Nature, 

Collins 
" By all her blooms and mingled murmurs dear,** Ode to 

Simi^icitjp. 

is brought clofer to the heart. Her 
charms are doubled. The fields look 
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The Poet's greener ; brighter people walk among 
Nature. the com. Wordfworth gilds the 
foreft arches with the equipage of 
Olympus ; Spenfer touches the mofly 
roots of old beeches into funfhine 
with the angel-face of Una ; Shak- 
fpeare fprinkles moonbeams to 

" Tip with filver all the fruit-tree tops ;" 

Southey, — 

*' Mottles with mazy fhade the orchard flope ;" 

Farmer's and Bloomficld gathcrs the white 
wmter. clouds to rcft, in the evening fky, like 
a flock of fheep with the fhepherd. 

Poetry in general refembles a field- 
path which the whole village may 
Some walk upon. Mofl: of its beauties 
^rc highly are uncnclofed. But here and there 
S.** a choice tree or a fine glimpfe of 
fcenery is fhut in. Only a learned 
tafl:e may open the gate and fhow the 
grounds. Akenfide, Collins, Gray, 
^^ . ^ , and T. Warton are examples of this 

Their ftyle , . , * . 

defined 5 it kind. The principle of their fliyle is 

is artificial. 
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two-fold; embracing, — i. The con- 
ftruftion of a language differing from 
that of fociety ; and 2. The decoration 
and arrangement of it, according to 
the laws of defign and colour. The 
firft objeft is fought by blending fo- 
reign idioms with thofe of home ; and 
the fecond by difpofing the thoughts 
to captivate and dazzle the eye. 

It is obvious that the gratification 
which fuch produftions afford lies 
beyond the fentiment, or the defcrip- 
tion, and is independent of either. 
A Greek or a Latin phrafe, fuddenly 
encountered, is like a fketch of a 
ruin, or a coftume in a traveller's 
note-book. It carries the mind back 
into the fcenery and cuftoms of an- 
cient people. " By thefe means," it MrMitford. 
has been elegantly obferved, " the GraJ>*"^ 
genius of the poet, inflead of leading, '^'^'^^"• 
feems only to accompany us into the 
regions of his beautiful creations, 
while the aftivity of the fancy mul- 
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tiplies into a thoufand forms the 
image it has received ; and the me- 
mory, gathering up the moft diftant 
aflbciations, furrounds the poet with 
a luftre not his own." A wife man 
will try to underftand before he con- 
demns it. 
Reaionsfor Thcfc are the enclofed beauties of 

not under- zi i i ' j i i r 

valuing fuch Poetry — Iheltercd garden-beds of cu- 
pr u ons. j.jQ^g flowers, — not to be judged by 

comparifon with the open landfcape, 
but to be vifited and enjoyed for their 
own particular charms. There can 
be no uniformity of excellence. Each 
ftyle of invention — poetic, architec- 
tural, artiftic, or mufical, — has its own 
laws, and demands a trial which fhall 
be bafed upon them. Marino and 
Cowley would not call Petrarch and 
Wordfworth as witnefles to charafter. 
Ariofto demurs to a fumming-up of 
An iiius- Quintilian. Julio Romano reprefents 
Julio Ro*^*" the Hours feeding the Horfes of the 
iTndfcw^ Sun ; Landfeer takes his palfrey from 
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the meadow to prance with cavalier 
or lady in the green array of the 
olden time. What then ? Have we 
one meafure for the moft poetical and 
the trueft of Painters ? Muft the 
allegoric and the real be thrown into 
the fame fcale ? 

Look at the argument in another WiiJde and 
way. Hang Wilkie's " Rent-Day " The natural 
and a pidkure of P. Veronefe together, ^amentai. 
We are contrafting an interior in 
Goldfmith's Auburn with Milton's 
grandeft compofitions from Mytho- 
logy. In one, the elements of in- 
tereft are few and fimple — the old 
furniture, the weeping woman, the 
hard broker; nothing fpeaks to the 
imagination, or the tafte : the appeal 
is to the heart. In the other, the 
materials of impreflion are many and 
coftly — fculptured columns, fump- 
tuous trains of fervants, the plume 
and ftatelinefs of war. The heart is 
untouched ; all ftrikes the eye, and is 
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addreffed to it. Bring the beggar 
from the ftreet, and he has a pulfe 
and a tear for Wilkie ; but call the 
fcholar from his prints and ftatues, 
to appreciate the grace and dignity of 
Verona. The accomplifhed reader 
tries to unite the feelings of fympa- 
thy and of tafte. He acknowledges 
each to be a mafter, and admires both 
if he can. 



XX. — Versification, the Charm 

OF Sound. 

How the Hitherto we have been confider- 
reached ing thofc dcHghts which Poetry fup- 
thrcfr. plies to the mind. But it has other 
attraftions. Next to its language is 
the tone of its voice. It makes love 
to the ear, and wins it with mufic. 
Certain paflages poflefs a beauty alto- 
gether unconneded with their meaning. 
The reader is confcious of a ftrange. 
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dreamy fenfe of enjoyment, as of 

lying upon warm grafs in a June 

evening, while a brook tinkles over 

ftones in the glimmer of trees, Sidney 

records the efFed: of the old ballad on 

himfelf ; and Spence informs us that eflay on 

he never repeated particular lines of odyffey, 

delicate modulation without a fhiver ^''^"*'*^ ""' 

in his blood, not to be exprefled. 

Boyle was confcious of a tremor at 

the utterance of two verfes in Lucan ; 

and Derham knew ^^one to have aphyfico- 

chill about his head," upon reading or i. aoV^' 

hearing the fifty- third chapter of Ifaiah, 

and David's lamentation for Jonathan. 

How deep is the magic of found may 

be learned by breaking fome fweet 

verfes into profe. The operation has Tames 
, J 1 • 1 Mont- 

been compared to gathermg dew-gomcry, 

drops, which fhine like jewels upon p.^83/^ 

the flower, but run into water in the 

hand. The elements remain, but the 

fparkle is gone. 

Of all the meafures in which Ima- Blank verfe: 
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its capabiii- ginatioii takcs its paftime, the heroic 

by shak- Hnc of MiltoH and Shakfpeare is the 

jSSiton!^"* moft rich and changeful. It is full of 

opportunities. Every colour and 

ftiade play on its broken furface. No 

gleam of fun is loft. Its broad mirror 

gives fpace for the magnificence of 

imagery, and the long-drawn pomp 

Paradife of dcfcription ; for the fnowy piles of 

543.' ' ' alabafter, where the chief of the angelic 

guard kept watch near the Eaftern gate 

of Eden, his fhield and fword " hung 

high with diamond flaming ;" and for 

Antony and the bark of the Egyptian, with its 

~^ ' filken fails and painted fans, gliding 

on its own fhadow of gold along the 

glafly Cydnus. 

isamuficai Milton pkycd on his metre like 

inftrument •• tti* *i 

of volume his Organ. He bnngs out with a 
fwcetncfi. daring finger every grand and various 
note, fometimes— with wonderful ef- 
fed: — ftriking a momentary crafh of 
difcord into the full fwell of the 
mufic. He difregards fyUables. A 
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poet, not unworthy to criticife him, Mr. jamw 
quotes the verfes in which Death gomery. 
threatens Satan at the gates of Hell, — 

" Back to thy punifhment, 
Falfe fugitive ! and to thy fpeed add wings. 
Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 
Thy lingering — or with one ftroke of this dart 
Strange horror ieize thee, and pangs unfelt 
before ; 

and remarks, " The hand of a mafter 
is felt through every movement of 
this fentence, efpecially towards the 
clofe, where it feeiris to grapple with 
the throat of the reader ; the hard, 
ftaccato flops, that well-nigh take the 
breath, in attempting to pronounce 
* or, with one ftroke of this dart,' 
are followed by an explofion of found 
in the laft line like a heavy difcharge 
of artillery." 

Shenftone found his ear always a refine- 
pleafed by the introduftion of words verfification 
— like watry — which, confifting of ^" ^ * 
two fyllables, have the fulnefs of 
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three. The employment of fpondees, 
with the melody of dadlyles, is an- 
other fecret of Milton's verfification. 
If Shakfpeare be ftudied with equal 
attention, the whole power and com- 
pafs of the Englifh language will be 
underftood. Perhaps it is fufceptible 
of no inflexion of harmony, not even 
the low thrill of the flageolet, which 
is not brought out in paflionate or 
familiar tones. 
Hneof"*^ The rhyming couplet may claim 
Dryden. ^hc fccond rank. Dryden is the 
Matter who took the tinkle from 
the chime, by his artful and various 
paufes. At once majeftic and eafy, 
with the warble of the flute and the 
trumpet- peal, he fills and entrances 

w^edfrom ^^ ^^^* ^^^ mcUifluence of Pope, 
Pope. as Johnfon called it, has the defedt of 
monotony. Exquifite in the fweet 
rifing and falling of its claufes, it 
feldom or never takes the ear prifoner 
by a mufical furprife. If Pope be the 
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nightingale of our verfe, he difplays 
none of the irregular and unexpected 
gufh of the fongfter. He has no 
variations. The tune is delicate, but 
not natural. It reminds us of a bird. Likened to . 
all over brilliant, which pipes its one captivity. 
lay in a golden cage, and has forgotten 
the green wood in the luxury of con- 
finement. But Dryden's verfification 
has the freedom and the frefhnefs of 
the fields. Running through hisDiydenis 
nobleft harmonies, we catch, at inter- ^^*^ ^' 
vals, that rude fweetnefs of a Scottifh 
air which he himfelf heard in Chaucer. 
This is a great charm. He preferved 
the fimple, unpremeditated graces of 
the earlier couplet, its confluence and 
monofyllabic clofe, while he added a 
dignity and a fplendour unknown 
before. Pope's modulation is of the 
ear ; Dry den's, of the fubjedl. He 
has a different tone for Iphigenia FaWcs. 
numbering tinder trees, by the foun- B^owccir 
tain fide ; for the ftartled knight, who Theodore 
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andHono- Hftens to flxangc founds within the 
Vcrfes to glooHis of the wood ; and for the 

Duchefs of in 1 1 /• j 

Ormond, couftly Beauty to whom he waited a 

Paiamon^ compUment. 

The^"^n^ The ftanza, to which Spenfer has 

ferian given a name, combines fome of the 

ftanzaj its /• . 

harmony advantages of the blank verfe with 
^sT^' the graces of the rhymed. Dryden 
confefTed his obligations to a concord 
of founds for helping him to a thought, 
and fome of the moft elaborate deli- 
neations of Spenfer appear to have 
grown out of the neceffities of his 
metre. Warton inftances the binding 
of Furor by Guyon : — 

Inftance of *' With hundred iron chains he did him bind, 
ivcnds^ f " ^^^ hundred knots, which did him fore con- 
rhyme, ftrain ; 

Yet his great iron teeth he ftill did grind. 
And grimlj gnaih, threatening revenge in vain : 
His burning eyen, wbem bloody ftreaks did ftain^ 
S^taredfull wide, and threw forth /parks of fire s 
And more for rank defpight, than for great pain, 
Shakt his long locks coloured like Upper wire. 
And bit his tawny beard to fhow his raging ire/' 
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But for the tyranny of rhyme, we 
might have wanted the vivid circum- Piftonai 
fiances of the fifth, fixth, and eighth 
lines. The ftanza, in Spenfer's hand, 
is equal to any Rembrandt-efFedt of 
fliadow, or fear. Never did the ar- 
mour of a knight glitter more fo- 
lemnly in the dark, or a red thunder- 
bolt tear up the ground with a fiercer 
plunge, than in his verfe. But itsThecha- 

^ ° \ , - - raaeriftic of 

nature is gentler and more funny, the mcafure 
Its home is on the lips of love, when an/ ^^ 
May throws flewers from her lap, or 
with the dreaming Enchantrefs, whofe 
warm trefles are fprinkled by ambrofia ; 



grace. 



** on either hand upfwells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly preft. 



Then all the hidden melody of its foul 
comes forth. Liften to the defcrip- 
tion of the abode of Sleep : — 

** And more to lull him in his flumbers foft. Soothing 

A trickling ftream from high rocks tumbling **J^^"P^J" 

Off iCcpole. 

downe> 
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And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mix'd with a murmuring wind much like the 

fowne 
Of fwarming bees, did caft him in a fwowne : 
No other noife, nor people's troublous cries 
As ftill are wont t* annoy the walled towne. 
Might there be heard; but carelefs Quiet 

lies. 
Wrapt in eternal filence, far from enemies," 

Mr. Leigh A Writer, who has thrown many 

Hunt| Izna- t r f ^ * j 

gination and plealant lights upon poetry, reminds 
p.^^7^' us that in reading this ftanza we 
ought to humour it with a corre- 
fponding tone of voice, lowering or 
deepening it, "as though we were 
going to bed ourfelves, or thinking of 
the rainy night that had lulled us." 
J He fuggefts that attention to the ac- 

cent and paufe in the laft line will 
make us feel the depth and diftance 
of the fcene. This fenfe of remote 
lonelinefs forms a delightful pecu- 
liarity of Spenfer at all feafons. A 
thoufand miles of dark trees feem to 
ruftle between the world and the poet. 
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Mr. Coleridge points out the ima- Literary 

• . «/- f* m .. . Remains, 

ginative abience of Ipace and time in i. 94. 
the Fairy ^een. The haunted region 
has no boundary — the reader goes 
with the poet, as the Waking Beauty- 
followed the conquering Prince : — 

" Acrofs the hills and far away 

Beyond their utmoft purple rim. 
And deep into the dying day." 

His eyes are in a trance, delicious The reader 
as that which held the maid, the Queen rc-*^ 
page, and the peacock, when a fudden i^y ^ 
breeze fwept through the garden, and pj^aclT*^^*"^ 
all the clocks of that marvellous houfe 
ftruck together. He is in Dream- 
land, without the wifh or the power 
to alk, or to learn, how he came, or 
when he is to depart. If a faint mur- 
mur from the dim world of life break 
on the calm, fome fweet fymphony of 
the filver-founding inftruments foon 
renews the fpell, — 
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** A mod melodious found 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear. 
Such as, at once, might not on living ground. 
Save in this paradife, be heard eliewhere." 

Defeasof The pifturefque of verfification 
mares the inconveniences or the pic- 
turefque in building ; dark windows 
and winding galleries perplex the 
footftep ; obfcure fimiles and intricate 
epithets entangle the attention. The 
defefts of the Spenferian ftanza are 

T. WartoD, clafled under three heads : Ci.) Dila- 

Obfeira- . . ^ ^ . 

tions on tion of circumftanccs, however infig- 

Quecn^*^ nificant ; (2.) Repetition of words; 

«• '59- Q^^ The introduftion of puerile or 
unbecoming thoughts to complete the 
rhyme. For the moft part the fkill 
of the poet overcomes the difficulties. 
His nimble hand ranges over the 
keys and brings the harfheft notes 

Spciifcr*8 into concord. Occafionally, however, 

manner of .. in- a n 

fubduing lines are rebellious. A itanza turns 
rhymes. upon him, but he encounters it with 
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a refolution which reminded an in- 
genious critic of Hercules, breaking 
the back of the Nemean lion. He His cUfions. 
diflocates the tender nerves of a me- 
taphor with a mercilefs grafp ; alters, 
lengthens, or cuts away words and 
letters. Language is his kingdom, 
and he rules it like a defpot. 

After every abatement, the ftanza General 
itfelf remains unequalled for breadth, the fUnza. 
richnefs, and found. It is marked, 
moreover, by a romantic wildnefs, 
which is Angularly appropriate to the 
vifionary temper of the poem. The Recalls the 

{olemn 

lingering, dying fall of the doling ftrains heard 
Alexandrine fuits well the antique woSiip! " 
ftyle, and the ferious light of the 
verfe. As the mufic rolls down the 
fliadowy canto, which the cloud of 
allegory and the beams of fancy fill 
with a balmy twilight, we recall to 
our memory the anthem in a gorge- 
ous chapel, when it fweeps along the 
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branching roof, and trembles round 
the decorated pinnacles, and fighs 
among the glimmering ftone-work 
and the fading canopies, until every 
pillar and leaf are 

Words- " Kiffed 

worth, Ec- By found, or ghoft of found, in mazy ftrife.*' 

clefiaftical 

Sonnets, 

xliv. , , 

Lyric mea- It would bc like rcckonmg up the 

fures, their ^ . 1 • /• • j 11 

number and notcs of the wooQ m ipnng, to dwcU 

'""'^' upon the pleafures afforded to the 
ear by that linked fweetnefs, which 
gives the title of " lyrical " to the 
dancing numbers of Cowley, and the 

Mafques. buoyant Mafques of Milton and Jon- 
fon ; while the laboured efforts of 
their genius are honoured and fur- 
veyed, the gayer language of fancy is 
ever on the tongue. Paradife Loft is 
laid up in cedar; but V Allegro is a 
houfehold word. 

kSoTof It was a faying of Shenflone, and 
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experience confirms it, that the lines poetrygreat- 
of poetry, the periods of profe, and upon \^ * 
even the texts of Scripture moft fre- "*° " ^°°' 
quently recollefted and quoted, are 
thofe which are felt to be pre-emi- 
nently mufical. The fimpleft rhythm 
is the fofteft, and the moft familiar is 
the deareft. New forms difturb the 
ear by difappointing it. Perhaps the 
innovations of Horace may help to why no 
explain the negle6l of him which the of Horace 

!•/• • /•T» ••/• n r^i have been 

dilcovenes or rompeii luggeit. Col- found at 
lins has not rendered the unrhymed *'°'"p*"- 
ode popular. Southey pays in repu- 
tation for the difficulty of his tunes. 
Whatever changes be rung upon bells, 
they ought to be chimes. The com- 
pofitions, to which we return with 
afFeftionate frequency, owe their in- 
tereft to the cadence fcarcely lefs than 
to their imagery. Take the following 
fpecimen, which has the warble and 
the pathos of the nightingale : — 
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Coleridge. YoUTH AND Agb. 



€( 



Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendihip is a fheltering tree ; 
O the joys that came down fhower-like. 

Of Friendfhip, Love, and Liberty, 
Ere I was old ! 
Ere I was old ! Ah, woful Ere ! 
Which tcUs me. Youth 's no longer here ! 

Youth ! for years fo many and fweet, 
*Tis known that thou and I were one ; 

I'll think it but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be that Thou art gone ! 
The vefper bell hath not yet toll'd. 
And thou wert aye a mafker bold ! 
What ftrange diiguife haft now put on. 
To make believe, that thou art gone ? 

1 fee thefe locks in lilvery flips. 

This drooping gait, this altered fize : 
But fpring-tide bloflToms on thy lips. 

And tears take funfliine from thine eyes. 
Life is but thought ; fo think I will, 
That Youth and I are houfe-mates ftill." 
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XXL — Satire excluded from 

Poetry. 

The Satirift is only related to the when Sa- 

, , tire becomes 

Poet when he beautifies the exhi- poetical, 
bition of real life with the lights of 
fancy, and ennobles invedive into al- 
legory ; when he puts the crown upon 
fome martyr of Learning, or immor- 
talifes a moral malefadlor in fire. 
But as the mere outburft of paflion, 
difappointment, or rivalry. Satire is 
banifhed from the family of Song. 
Literature loves the good-will and 
peace fhe teaches. Quarrels in verfe 
or in profe, never gain her proteftion. 
The abufe of Churchill melts with churchui. 
the winter fnow. Even the mightieft 
word-combatants draw few eyes to 
the ftory of their ftruggles ; the fierce 
controverfv of Milton has left no 
deeper traces behind it, than the feet 
of a Greek wreftler upon the duft of 
the arena. 
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Analogy be- Vicwcd in its happicft form, as a 

tweeD a ^ o»i •jro 

Satire and work of art, Satire has one derect 
*"^* which feems to be incurable — its uni- 
formity of cenjure. Bitternefs fcarcely 
admits thofe fine tranfitions, which 
make the harmony of a compofition. 
Aqua fortis bites a plate all over alike. 
The fatirift is met by the difficulty of 
the etcher. But he wants his oppor- 

Thc graver tunitics of conqucring it. The graver 

and the ^ & O 

needle. may lend emphafis to the needle. 
The angry pen has no ally. The 
necefTary balance of efFe6l can only be 
given by a different hand. A fatire 
fhould be interpolated by a philo- 
fopher, and the gnomic wifdom of 
Jackfon be flamped upon Pope. 



XXII. — The Drama, its Cha- 
racter AND Entertainment. 

^l^y Dryden defined a play to be a 

vT^ka. J^^ ^^^ lively image of human na- 
U.43. 



# 
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ture, reprefenting its paffions and 
humours, and the changes of fortune 
to which it is fubjeft, for the delight 
and inftruftion of mankind. Hurd Notes on 

Art of 

expands the view. Man is fo con- Poetry. 

... Works 

ftrufted, that whatever his condition i. 105/ 
may be — whether pleafurable or pain- 
ful — the Imagination continually pre- 
fents to the mind numberlefs varieties 
of pidures, conformable to his fitua- 
tion. Thefe images are fhaped and 
tinged by the circumftances of birth, 
feeling, and employment. The exhi- 
bition of them is the Poetry, and a 
juft reprefentation is the Art of dra- 
matic writing. Suppofing this outline Bifhop 
to be earneftly filled up, the Stage the"tcaching 
would become a fchool of virtue, and ° ^ ^ ^^^* 
Tragedy, in the words of Percy, be a 
fupplement to the Pulpit. 

And this, according to his light, The Greek 
was the characfter of the Greek dra- " 
matift. He inftrudled and entertained. 
His page was folemnifed by wifdom. 

M 
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It was fuch a ftyle that Milton in- 
cluded among the evening amufe- 
ments of his Thoughtful Man : 

UPenferafo. " Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 

In fceptred pall come fweeping by, 
Prefenting Thebes, or Pelops' line. 
Or the talc of Troy divine ; 
Or what — though rare, — of later age 
EnnMed hath the bujkin*djiage*' 

The choice of fubjeft, not more 
than its treatment, gave an educa- 
tional tone to old Tragedy. The 
writer fele<5ted the grandeft features 
Dignity and of national ftory. It is found that a 
Td^hten fpcftator is afFedted by the rank and 
B^r* remotenefs of the fufFerer. Belifarius 
alking for an obolus is more touching 
than a blind failor who loft his fight 
Critical Dis- before the maft. Hurd puts this 
Works, feeling with force: "The fall of a 
cottage by the accidents of time and 
weather is almoft unheeded, while the 
ruins of a tower which the neigh- 
bourhood hath gazed at for ages with 



ii. 36. 
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admiration, ftrikes all obfervers with 
concern." And our own Shakfpeare 
never charms us with fo mighty a 
wand, as in his portraits from his- 
tory,— 

'* When mid his bold deiign. 
Before the Scot^ afflif^ed^ and aghaft^ 

The fhadowy kings of Banquo's fzted line 
Through the dark cave in gleamy pageant 
paff'd. 

The Drama is the book of the Theatres 

f T 1 1 • f • ^^c popular 

people. In all countries the circum- ubraries. 
fiances of a life, however rudely 
difplayed, pofTefs an incomparable 
attraftion. The ftory- teller is the 
play-wright of Conftantinople, The a play in 
adventures of an ancient Javanefe 
prince will hold a native aflembly 
from evening until daylight. Yet 
the properties confift only of a trans- 
parent fcreen, with a large lamp 
behind it, and a hundred painted 
puppets, twelve inches high, cut out 
of buffalo -hide. The poetry is a 
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Earrs monotonous recitative, and the aAion 

EafternSeaS) 

p. 103. is confined to throwing the fliadow 
of each fucceflive figure upon the 
curtain. 

A dramatic poet wields the fceptre 
of the mafles ; he reaches the national 
heart through all its organs of fen- 
fation. Eye and ear are his minifters. 
A brave exploit is riveted in the 
audience. A fine faying grows into 
an argument. When a morat purpofe 
animates the author, he works it 
through the play. The commoneft 
burlefque fubmits to the overfight of 
confcience. 
Embeiiifh- The Drama embraces and applies 
theatrical all the bcautics and decorations of 
fiti^M.' Poetry. The Sifter arts attend and 
adorn it. Spenfer's lovely portraiture 
of Venus finding Diana in the wood — 

" While all her nymphs did, like a garland, 
her enclofe," — 

is vividly defcriptive of the honours 
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and fervices which are rendered to the 
Mufe of Tragedy. Painting, Archi- Painting, 
te<5ture, and Mufic, are her handmaids, teaure, 
The coftlieft lights of a people's in- 
telled: burn at her Show. All ages 
welcome her. An eloquent admirer a. w. 
has indicated this univerfal influence. Dramatic 
He points to the king, the flatefman, ^ ^ ^^' 
and the foldier, gathered before her 
to watch the anatomy of the paflions ; 
to the artift, combining the fplendour 
of coftume and variety of chara<5ters 
into gorgeous proceflions of his own ; 
to the old, living over early days in 
recoUedtion ; and to the young, wait- 
ing with eager eyes and beating heart 
for the firjft ruftle of the curtain, which 
is to difcover, with each rifing fold, a 
new world of fcenery, magnificence, 
and life. 
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XXIII. — ^Comedy and Farce : 
THEIR Infirmities, 

Ecdefiaftes, The Prcachcr tells us that laughter 

Prowbe, is mad, and the Proverb of the Wife 

«^- »3- j^an adds a warning that the end of 

mirth is heavinefs. There was a deep 

moral in the Athenian law which inter- 

difted a judge of the Areopagus from 

Injurious writing a comedy. The habit of look- 

^uenc'es of i^g ^t things ou the ludicrous fide is 

Farce"^"^ always hurtful to the moral feelings. 

The pleafure is faint and vanifhing, 

and leaves behind it an apprehenfion 

Hogarth, of difgrace. RafFaelle and Hogarth, 

Swift. Comus and the Tale of a Tub, are cut 

Dr. Which- afundcr by a broad gulf. " It is not 

cot! 

good to live in jeft, fince we muft die 

in earneft.'' 
Wit quickly No Other element of literature is fo 
flavour. fufceptible and volatile as Wit. It 

comes in and goes out with the moon ; 

when moft flourifhing, it has its 
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boundaries, from which, as Swift faid, 
it may not wander, upon peril of 
being loft. This geographical chain 
has bound, with heavier or flighter 
links, the pleafantry of Lucian, the 
buffoonery of Rabelais, the piftures of Rabelais. 
Dryden, and the caricatures of Butler. Butier. 
The urbane gaiety of Horace alone 
preferves its freedom, and travels over 
the world. 

Humour, which is the penfivenefs Humour 

/• TTT", • 1 J 'J morelafting. 

of Wit, enjoys a longer and a wider 
life. After one brilliant explofion, the 
repartee is worthlefs. The flirunken 
firework offends the eye; but the 
quiet fuggeftivenefs of Mr. Shandy Mr. shandy 
is interefting as ever; the details of °"" 
the great army in Flanders will laft 
as long as the pafTage of Hannibal. 
Collins feems to indicate the poetical 2?^ ^^^ '^^ 

* ^ Manners. 

expreflion of Humour, as diftinguifhed 
from the broader and coarfer mirth : 

'* But who is he whom now fhe views. 
In robe of wild contending hues i 
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Thou by the Paffions nurfed, I greet 

The comic fbck that binds thy feet ! 

O Humour, thou whofe name is known 

To Britain's favour'd ifle alone ; 

Me too amidft thy band admit ; 

There where the young-eyed healthful Wit, 

(Whofe jewels in his crifped hair 

Are placed each other's beams to fhare ; 

Whom no delights from thee divide) 

In laughter loof'd, attends thy fide." 

Rambler. The pleafurc of Shakfpeare's come- 
No. civi. ^jgg j.j^gg from their Humour. His 

fmlle is ferious. Johnfon commended 
tragi-comedy, as giving a true re- 
flexion of thofe grave and trifling 
incidents which compofe the fcenes of 
experience. Joy and grief are never 
far apart. In the fame fl:reet, the 
fliutters of one houfe are clofed, while 
the curtains of the next are brufhed 
by fliadows of the dance. A wed- 
ding party returns from church, and 
Tragi- a funcral winds to its door. The 
shTkfpcw^. fmiles and the fadnefl'es of life are the 
tragi-comedy of Shakfpeare. Glad- 
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nefs and fighs brighten and dim the 
mirror he holds. In this refpeft he 
differs from his contemporary Ben 
Jonfon, in whom is enjoyed, in its 
perfedlion, the comedy of erudition. 
The Alchemijiy the Silent Woman^ and 
Every Man in his Humour^ are mafter- 
pieces of a learned pencil. Fletcher 
may be relifhed in his Elder Brother^ 
and Maflinger in his incomparable New Way 
Sir Giles Overreach. Debts. 

If the reader defcends from the Corruptions 
reigns of Elizabeth and James into comely in 
the time of the fecond Charles, his^gn^^**^' 
gratifications of mirth are purchafed "'^^'y* 
by a wounded confcience. Comedy 
has no whole place in its body. 
Greek farce was riotous and infolent ; 
yet fancy — like a fummer breeze from 
a green farm — fometimes refrefhes 
the hot ftage. Ariftophanes paints Anfto- 
town-life with a fuburb of gardens. 
But a blade of grafs never grew in 
the theatre of Farquhar and his kin- Farquhar. 
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dred. Wide was their fcholarfliip in 
wit: — 

" They fauntcr'd Europe round. 
And gather'd every vice on Chriflian ground." 

Erudition They caft nets over the old world 

and the new. No venomous epigram, 

or fparkling idiom of fin, efcaped the 

throw. Every line glitters and ftings. 

The refuits Upon the whole, the pleafures of the 

Liu^^ntt drama — tragic and comic — are larger 

confidered. ^j^^j^ j^g advantages. In the bold 

figure of Cowley, it mufl: be wafhed 
in the Jordan to recover its health. 
A deep purpofe of religion alone can 
Cowiey'i make it ufeful to a nation. Tafte 
appUed. niay purify it, but the difeafe con- 
tinues. It is only the water of 
Damafcus to the leper. Of Englifh 
poets, belonging to our golden age, 
Shakfpeare has the fewefi: fcales. 
His vigour of conftitution threw 
Shakfpeare ofF the ranker contagion. With 
ti^Tiy^pure. Flctchcr's vicc and Decker's coarfe- 
nefs, he would have been the fear- 
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fiiUeft fpeftacle the world has beheld 
of Genius retaining its power, and 
bereft of its light ; and the Temple 
of our Poetry, bowed by his facri- 
legious arms, might have remained a 
monument of fupernatural iftrength, 
and fightlefs defpain 



XXIV. — The Delights and Con- 
solations OF Poetry. 

Neither poet nor reader may Life by 
reckon on the good fortune of Meta- 1/3™^' 
ftafio, who gained a fuit at Naples by 
fome extempore ftanzas. A friend 
invited the judge to her houfe, the 
poet pleaded in rhyme, and in two or 
three days the Court decided in his 
favour. Future invaders of India will 
fcarcely imitate Alexander, walking — Preface to 
in the lively extravagance of Dave- 
nant — after the drum from Macedon, 
with Homer in his pocket ; and Utopia 
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muft be erefted among the AfFghans, 
before a captive regains his freedom 
by a fewverfes of an Englifli Euripides. 

The charms Poetry is its own reward. A con- 

tion^^*" foler in life, it foothes afflidlions ; 

m^u^ks. crowns poverty ; rocks afleep fick- 
nefles ; multiplies and refines pleafures ; 
endears lonelinefs ; embellifhes the 
common, and irradiates the lovely. 
It is the natural religion of Literature. 

Poetry Lord Bacon explained the old fuper- 

arches the /% • • 1 *i j /* 

world with ftition that a rambow draws perfume 
a rainbow. £^^^ ^j^^ ground it hangs over, by 

fuppofing it to abforb the bloom of 
flowers. The dream of fcience is a 
reality of fong. That Bow which 
Fancy fets in the clouds of life, drinks 
fragrance from all its many-coloured 
It draws up joys and forrows. The hues which 

colours and • . • >. .. ... 

perfumes it gathers, it reftorcs with milder 
daii^paSis bcauty. The barreneft way-fide of 
ofiifc. want and mourning looks green and 

cheerful under its brooding line of 

fhadow. 
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Poetical tafte is the only magician what en- 

1 r 1 • 11 -VT 1 J chantments 

whole wand is not broken. No hand, are left 
except its own, can diflblve the fabric *™°"2™^"- 
of beauty in which it dwells. Genii, 
unknown to Arabian fable, wait at 
the portal. Whatever is moft pre- The Paiace 
cious from the loom, or the mine of 
fancy, is poured at its feet. Love, 
purified by contemplation, vifits and 
cheers it. Unfeen muficians are heard 
in the dark. It is Pfyche in the 
palace of Cupid. 

True Poetry, fincerely cherifhed, is Poetry never 

forlalces 

a friend for life. It accompanies usthofewho 
to all lands, and enjoys health in °^^* ' 
every climate. Milton difembarks 
with the Miflionary in the Bay of 
Iflands. The African waggon is a travels 
litter for Horace. He who loves 
Imagination and Pathos wears a ring 
upon his finger, not lefs precious than 
that which Pliny tells us belonged to The won- 
Pyrrhus, in which Nature had pro- of Pyrrhuf. 
duced the figure of Apollo and the 
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nine Mufes. The ftone anfwers the 
wifti. Some happy meflenger 

** Of many a colour*d plume fprinkled with gold " 

A poetical comcs to our Call. The fcene is 
walking in changcd. The ftreet of a great city 
hb'ddi^ts. flopes into a glade of Arcadia ; an 
Italian moon hangs large and golden 
between the mountain pines ; the 
ftiops brighten into gay pavilions, and 
the trumpet of the tournament rings 
out its challenge ; a magnificent king- 
dom of the Eaft flaflies through the 
fmoke with all its pinnacles ; or a 
Tyrian fail catches the evening light, 
and fwells foftly in the ftill air of 
time. 

What harmony and luftre fuch 
vifions fhed over the tumult and fever 
of our cares ! And he who feeks, 
finds them: — 

"In fpite of all. 
Some fliape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark fpirits." 
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The hiftory of a great ftatefman 
exemplifies the poetical enchantment. 
Pitt fometimes efcaped from the roar Mr. Pitt 

/. J. . • , reading 

or contendmg parties at home and MUton. 
abroad, into the folemn retirements of 
a favourite author. He left the po- 
litical elements to fight outfide, and 
barred the gates of Imagination upon 
the ftorm. One vifitor found him 
reading Milton aloud, with ftrong 
emphafis, and fo deeply engaged in 
Paradife, as to have forgotten the 
prefence of any people in the world, 
except Adam and Eve. Compare a ftatefman 
with this happy portrait the confeflion Tafte,-— 
of Sir Robert Walpole to Mr. Fox, waipok. 
in the library at Houghton, — " I wifli 
I took as much delight in reading as 
you do: it would be the means of 
alleviating many tedious hours in my 
prefent retirement ; but, to my mis- 
fortune, I derive no pleafure from 
fuch purfuits." 

Of courfe the fineft tafte has the 
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richeft enjoyment, and catches in, in 
all its dewy luftre, 

" The landfcape gliding fwift 
Athwart Imagination's vivid eye." 

Thcfe But in whatever degree the poetical 

illufionsnot ^ ,. , , 1 . « | 

confined to feeling may have been cultivated, the 

the learned. j j .1 1 /• 'ii l_ 

reward and the plealure will be m- 

fured. The Mufe's ftone has a homely 

magic. The humbleft appeal is never 

Thefick rejeded. The farmer who has trea- 

farmer. '* >• . >• , - . . 

lured a few lines of rural defcription, 
may bind the /heaves upon his bed of 
ficknefs ; the rofe and the woodbine 
will trail their clutters down the wall, 
and the broken light through the cur- 
tains be changed into the tremulous 
glimmer of elms on the village-green. 
Thedifabicd Evcn the old fquirc, no longer ftart- 
debarrcd ling the woods with his horn, may 
huming. ewjoy a quiet chafe in metre, clear 
a hedge upon a fwift hexameter, and 
in purfuit of the " brufh," which was 
the pride and crown of his man- 
hood, — 
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" Still fcour the county in his elbow-chair." 

How, in all times, have the Mufe's 
enchantments been worked ! O Queen 
of Wonders, what tears haft thou 
dried ! What fpirits haft thou fent to 
the gifted in their forrows, touching 
the mourner with a iilver wand, and 
wafting him into Elyfium ! We think MUton, in 
of Milton, after the fight of his eyes nefi, feeding 

11 c 1 • 1 ^1- /•on poetical 

had gone ^rrom him, when the rays or remem- 
early ftudies flione acrofs his path ; ^"''''^** 
when the voices he loved in youth — 
folemn notes of tragic, or livelier 
numbers of lyric verfe — ftole into 
his ear out of the gloom ; and night- 
ingales fang as fweetly in Cripplegate, 
as when the April leaf trembled in his 
father's garden. 

We remember Camoens in all hisThePoct 
trials ; whether gazing on land and and his 
water from that rocky chair built by fati^ng"" 
Nature for him — and ftill called by 
his name — upon an ifthmus of the 
China feas; ftiipwrecked, with his 

N 
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Lujiad held above the waves, and 
drifting upon a plank to fhore ; in 
Lifbon, waiting in folitude and dark- 
nefs the return of a black fervant, 
who helped to feed his hunger with 
the alms he begged ; or clofing his 
eyes — a fick mendicant and outcaft 
— in a public hofpital. 
Dante, a We foUow Dantc, homelefs and 
deftitute, with a fentence of flames 
hanging over his head; a wanderer 
from city to city in fearch of reft, 
having no companion of his trials 
except the feven cantos of his poem, 
which he had written before his ba- 
nifhment from Florence; finding in 
Hisconfo- it his confolation, and ever adding a 
luflfering" ftone to the fabric, as the ftorm, that 
beat on him through life, cleared away 
into fliort intervals of funfhine. We 
weep with Taflb, in the Hofpital of 
St. Anna, feared by the fcreams of 
maniacs in the neighbouring cells, yet 
fometimes turning his thoughts to the 
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corredtion of his Eaftern Story, and 
peopling his lonelinefs with the mag- 
nificent tumult of a Crufade. 

What upheld the buffeted Pilgrims 
of Fame in their ftruggle and journey ? 
Doubtlefs they felt, in all its fever, 
that paflion for renown which the 
nobleft of the four called — 

" The fpur which the clear fpirit doth raife, Lycidas. 
To fcorn delight, and live laborious days." 

But they had other and nearer joys. The poetical 
An animatmg, maftermg lenle offourceof 

/• 1 . t - 1*1 r s* inward light 

mufic lived m their hearts, finding and mufic. 
utterance in tones more lulling than 
the fouth-weft wind of the Arcadia, 
which, in the ear of Sidney, crept 
** over flowery fields and fhadowed 
waters in the heat of fummer/' Happy 
eyes that make pidtures when they are 
fhut ! The fragrant ftiades of a vi- 
fionary world . enclofed their melody, 
as thick leaves bury the finging birds 
when lightnings are abroad. How- 
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ever wintry the path might be, they 
knew of funny banks and gardens, 
where the violets were always blow- 
ing, and lutes being touched by radiant 
fingers. 
The Mufe They wcrc confcious of the Mufe's 

rcvciils 

herfcif to prcfcncc in fudden ftreams of bloom 

chUdren. and luftrc upon the air. Even the 

ftrokes of hatred and perfecution loft 

their power, or dropped with a blunted 

Howflie edge. Homer's Goddefs warding off 

watches 11/* 1/* ** 11 

over them thc dart trom her favourite, is an alle- 

in danger ^^^^ ^f ^y^^ p^^^ ^^ ^j^^ battle-field of 

the world, where Beauty — his mind's 

mother — throws forward her bright 

garment, and intercepts the arrow 

from the enemy's bow. 

The poet, And thus it happens that the poet, 

with^triSs^ rich in his poverty, carries with him 

aTrdT/ ^° ^^^^^ grapes to quench his thirft, and 

Paradife. grecncft trccs to fhelter his repofe. 

The ftormy day is better for him than 

the calm. We are told by Naturalifts 

that birds of Paradife fly befl: againft 
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the wind; it drifts behind them the 
gorgeous trains of feathers, which only 
entangle their flight with the gale. 
Pure Imagination, of which the love- 
lieft of winged creatures is the fitting 
emblem, feems always to gain in 
vigour and grace by the tempefts it 
encounters, and in contrary winds to 
ftiow the brighteft plumage. 



XXV. — Poetry should be studied 
in EARLY Life. 

It is a happy feature of Englifli a poetical 
•teaching that the child is fed fo largely ufcfui in 
with poetical fruit. A love of the 'y*^*"* 
good and the beautiful is thus en- 
twined with the growing mind, and 
becomes a part^of it. Sometimes the 
mufcular ivy does not clafp tlie oak 
with a ftronger embrace. A remem- 
bered verfe is pleafing for its own 
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fake, and for the aflbciations it revives. 
Street mufic When Sir Jofhua Reynolds, with 
bcrcd. other Englifli vifitors to the Opera in 
Venice, heard a ballad which was 
played in every ftreet of London 
before they left it, the tears rufhed 
to their eyes, and home, with all its 
endearments and friends, rofe before 
them. 

" Such is the fecret union, when we feel 
A fong — a flower — a name — at once reftore 
The attention." 

Mr.Haiiam. Moft afFcftingly has a living hiftorian 
exprefled the feeling of unnumbered 
introduaion hcarts : — " They who have known 
Literature what it is whcn afar from books, in 
^l^^^^^' folitude, or in travelling, or in in- 
tervals of worldly care, to feed on 
poetical recoUedions, to recall the 
fentiments and images which retain 
by aflbciation the charm that early 
years once gave them, — they will feel 
the ineftimable value of committing 
to the memory, in the prime of its 
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power, what it will eafily receive, and 
indelibly retain." 

Nor if the eathering of flowers Humble 

^ . . attempts at 

fometimes awake an ambition to grow compofition 
them — if the reader, fmitten with love aScouragcd. 
of an ode, fet himfelf to produce one, 
— is the injury to his own mind, or 
the inconvenience to his friends, likely 
to be of particular moment. He may 
miftake his calling and his powers, — 
may believe himfelf born to write, 
inflead of to judge ; but next to ex- 
cellence is the defire of it. A poem in-door 

cclcbiitv * 

that bloomed through the little day its bieffings. 

of domeftic reputation, often blends 

itfelf healthfully with the atmofphere 

of home ; as the rofe, after its leaves Azais, 

/% i t J • 1 ^^ Corn- 

are Itrewed on the ground, mingles penfations. 

its odours with the air, and continues 

a purifying work when its colour has 

departed. 

Poetry is born to be the companion The fruitt of 

of youth. Thofe hours may be fleet- always 
ing as they are fair. The flower of the '^ ^ ^"^' 
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grafe is not withered fooner. Tempt- 
ations and cares overleap the garden. 
A blazing fword appears at the gate. 
The hard paths of toil are to be 
trodden ; the foil of life is to be tilled. 
But why fhould Manhood and Poetry 
no longer take iweet counfel together, 
and walk through the world as friends ? 
Age, with its bereavements and com- 
penfations, will endear them more and 
Fancy a morc to cach Other. Do not take 

companion 1111*1 1 

until death, away a hand that dries the tear, and a 
voice that fings in the night. What- 
ever ills befall them by the way, let 
Youth and Fancy go out of Paradife 
hand-in-hand. 



XXVI. — Fiction: the Romance 
AND THE Novel. 

D'ifracii, A POEM, Unfettered by metre and 

iii. 47. ^ rhythm, takes the name of Romance. 

The genealogy of fiftion furniflies 
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another proof of the difFufion of mental 
pleafures. The fame ftories appear 
with an altered complexion. The cat The fame 
of Whittington made the fortune of and Europe. 
a merchant of Genoa, as well as of a 
lord mayor of London. Llywellin's 
greyhound has a fecond grave very 
diftant from that of Bethgelert. It 
ileeps and points a moral in Perfia. 
Dear Red Riding Hood puts off her 
cloak by a Danifli fire-fide. The dart Mr. Price's 

P TCfSLCC to 

of Abaris, which carried the philo- warton's 
fopher whitherfoever he defired it, p^ftJ^ 
gratifies later enthufiafts in travel, asP;^^^9-^^ 
the Cap of Fortunatus and the fpace- 
compelling boots of the nurfery hero. 
The helmet of Pluto, which protedled 
Perfeus in his defperate combat with 
Medufa, has frequently fliielded hum- 
bler heads as the Fog-cap of the 
north ; while the ring of Gyges trans- 
ferred its advantages of fecrecy to the 
mafic of Arthur. 

For praftical purpofes, Profe-fidlion The Ro- 

^ mance and 
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the Novel, ^^y be dividcd into two kinds: (i) 

the chief ' . . ^ -^ 

afpefts of the Romance, which is the legend of 
heroic ; and (2) the Novel, which is 
the news of common life. The Ro- 
mance flouriflies in the ignorance, the 
Novel in the refinement of a nation. 
The fourteenth century afked for 
exploits of Charlemagne ; the nine- 
teenth, how the Duke of Fair-light 
dines. The fame feeling may ftill be 
traced in the contrails of barbarifin 
and civilifation. The wild Arab by 
his watch-fire, liftens out the night to 
the mufic of fpears in the fierce foray. 

Manners Xhc Japanefc gentleman, mooring his 

andCuftoms ^ , "l. f , ^ , , ^ , . 

of the iplendid boat under a tree, hears his 
from^Dutch fafhionablc tale from the ftory-teller 
J^T/z"'"' who coUefts the goffip of his neigh- 
bourhood. 

With ourfelves Fiftion is only one 
of the countlefs pleafures by which 
curiofity is amufed. But to remoter 
ftudents it prefented the collected 
charms of literature. We can hardly 
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realife the fafcinations of Romance in 
ages, when ability to read a book was 
a rarer accomplifhment than the writ- 
ing of it would be at prefent. A 
Gothic ftory, before the prefs vulgar- a ootWc 

•/•J 1 r ^, tale in the 

lied wonders, was a trealure to be dark age* ; 
catalogued with the ftatutes of the IndUitcreft. 
realm. The will of a Scottifli baronet, 
in 1390, includes both in the fame 
bequeft. Such a book was the pride 
of the eyes : — 

** Princes and kings received the wondrous gift. Its mas- 
And ladies read the work they could not lift." ^^cneM. 

The fcribe, the artift, and the ^ow orna- 
binder, laviflied their time and Ikill. niumina- 

o ■ . r 1 /• tions and 

bix years were not unrrequently ipent bindinij. 
upon the internal decorations. The 
margin, in the place of canvafs, was 
enriched with portraits, magnificent 
drefles, flowers, and fruits. Letters 
of filver fhone on a purple ground. 
Golden rofes fludded a covering of 
crimfon velvet ; and clafps of precious 
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Romance. 



The Giant is 
plundered, 
and the 
Queen 
rcfiored. 



metal, richly chafed, fhut up the adven- 
turous knights and the radiant damfels 
in their fplendid home. Wonderful 
were the doings within ! Crabbe has 
playfully unfolded fome of them in 
harmonious verfe: — 

** Hark ! hollow blafls through empty courts 

refound. 
And Ihadowy forms with ftaring eyes flalk 

round; 
See ! moats and bridges, walls and caftles rife, 
Ghofts, fairies, demons, dance before our eyes ; 
Lo ! magic verfe infcribed on golden gate. 
And bloody hand that beckons on to fate. 
* And who art thou, thou little page unfold ? 
Say, doth thy lord my Claribel withhold ? 
Go, tell him flraight — Sir Knight, thou muft 

refign 
The captive Queen : for Claribel is mine.' 
Away he flies ; and now for bloody deeds. 
Black fuits of armour, mafks, and foaming fleeds ; 
The Giant falls ; his recreant throat I feize. 
And from his corflet take the malTy keys." 



The Knight and Lady of high de- 
gree did not keep thefe worthies to 
themfelves. Over their ample pages, 
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poetical eyes in the fixteenth and 
feventeenth centuries, pored with un- 
tiring fatisfadtion. Southey difcovered 
in the Amadis of Gaul the Zelmane 
of the Arcadia^ the Mafque of Cupid 
of the Faery ^eeriy and the Florizel 
of the Winter's Tale. 

The Romance of chivalry replaced Heroic tales 

I T T • • 1 1 J r 1 1 *'^ followed 

the Heroic in a reduced and reeble byChivairic. 
copy. It was the incredible in water- 
colours. We mifs the giants and 
enchanters with their enormous capa- 
cities. Things that never could be 
done, are, indeed, accompliflied in 
every page ; but the adtors look di- 
minutive and tame. They want the 
dauntlefs vivacity of their predeceflbrs. 
The epic of falfehood was clofed. 

Years pafled by, and Fidlion put The 
on another fhape, and received the fch^r* 
name, without the inheritance, of^^""^^^* 
Minerva. Mediaeval exaggerations 
were clothed in modern drefles. Gi-ThcOiant 

1.. .. 11 m difappears 

ants, living in impregnable caltles, in the 
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fentimcntai gavc Way to hcrocs of praeternatural 
ftature in their fentiments, who raved 
through four volumes — fometimes five 
— for dark ladies of impoflible beauty. 
Geogra- What a geography was theirs ! Puck 
centricities found himfclf out-run. The chro- 
RomLiM?' nicler of the fayings and doings of the 
Black Penitents put a girdle round 
the world, in confiderably lefs than 
forty minutes. Time and fpace were 
mere circumftances. Kingdoms fra- 
ternifed. Conftantinople abutted on 
Moorfields ; and Julius Caefar con- 
quered Mexico with Cortes. Proba- 
Thepro- bility was defpifed. Everything came 

bable of no /« 1 • 1 11 

account. to pals whcn It was wanted ; and the 
healthieft people died the moment 
they were in the way. 
Afpecimen The incidents of thefe tales reiem- 
incident. blcd drop-curtains in fmall theatres. 
The efFedl was terrible. The Vicar's 
daughter, watching a fine funfet from 
the churchyard, was ruthleflly carried 
off by banditti, who ftepped out of a 
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Salvator on purpofe. Perhaps the An Alpine 

^ 1 • 1 • • adventure. 

fcene was laid in a mountain-country, 
and then, about the middle of the firft 
volume, a fentimental youth was en- 
tranced during a moonlight walk by 
unearthly drains of mufic proceeding 
from a lady in thin muflin, who ftood 
with her harp upon a pinnacle of 
frozen fnow, where the wild goat, in 
thefe profaic days, would not find a 
footing. Thefe extravagancies melted Waveriey 
before the dazzling creations of Scott, 
and a fourth clafs of Fidtion delighted 
the world. 

I am not competent to (peak of The 
later ftyles and performances, and will taie of 

/• 1^1 ^\ • mannere and 

not venture to lay whether the irony fefhion. 
of Cowper be applicable to our own 
days : — 

" And novels — witnefs every month's Review, — 
Belie their name, and offer nothing new." 

But the haftieft obferver cannot fail Evident 

, , traces of 

to mark that in gay, as in graver imitation 
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efForts, our century is the era of re- 
vifed editions. Richardfon, Smollett, 
and their contemporaries, come out 
in clever abridgements, adapted to the 
changes of tafte, and under various 
titles. Old friends revifit us with 
new faces. Amelia has watched the 
dying embers for a dozen hufbands, 
fince Fielding left her; and Uncle 
Toby's mellow tones have ftartled us 
down a college ftaircafe, and through 
the railings of counting-houfes in the 
City. Gentlemen and heroines from 
whom we parted many years ago, with 
flight refpedt for their attainments and 
morals, have now taken a fcientific, or 
a ferious turn. Lovelace is abforbed 
in entomology ; and Lady Bellafton is 
a rubber of brafl*es. 

In confidering the objefts of Profe- 
fidion, I am led to think it moft 
ufeful, as it is moft poetical. The 
grandeft outlines of charader afford 
the healthfuUeft examples. On this 
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account, heroic and chivalrous legends 
have peculiar advantages. Their co- 
loflai virtues are links between the 
human and a higher organifation. 
They fhow a fort of middle life. 
Imagination prefenting to the mind 
ideal forms of beauty and courage, is 
a faint fhadow of Faith, by which the 
unfeen things of another exiftence are 
brought in later years before us. 
An ennobling element of thought is Aioyeofthe 
wanted ; and a refledlive obferver pre- and"the 
dided a deficiency of generous, brave, needed"to ^ 
and devout feelings in the manhood J°^''s^ ^^ 

o lentiments. 

of a perfon, in whofe youth he dis- a pre- 
covered a fevere reftridion of the^aSkaf 
mind to bare truth and minute ac-^^^^^J? 
curacy, with diflike of the fanciful, ^f ^^* "*^^"- 
the tender, and the magnificent. John- 
fon feems to have held the fame 
opinion. Writing to Mrs. Thrale 
about the education of her daughter, 
he faid : — " She will go back to her johnfon's 
arithmetic again, — a fcience fuited to^^l^Vhraie 

o 
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upon Sophy's cafe of mind ; for you told 

education. Hic in the laft winter that fhe loved 

metaphyfics more than romances. 

Her choice is certainly laudable, as it 

is uncommon ; but / would have her 

like what is good in botb^ If life be a 

curious web, which each man and 

woman are obliged to weave, why 

fliould not a thread of gold run 

through the wool ? There is a better 

quality even than prudence. We meet 

people every day who think themfelves 

wife becaufe they are felfifh. Cut a 

leaf from a ledger, and you have their 

life. 

The The importance of the Romantic 

of r!^^ element does not reft upon conjeAure, 

fliown by pieafine: teftimonies abound. Hannah 

examples. o 

H. More. Morc traccd her earlieft impreffions 
of virtue to works of fidlion ; and 

A. Clarke ; Adam Clarke gives a lift of tales that 
won his boyifli admiration. Books of 
entertainment led him to believe in a 
fpiritual world ; and he felt fure of 
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having been a coward, but for ro- 
mances. He declared that he had^«affeaion 
learned more of his duty to God, his cmfoe. 
neighbours, and himfelf, from Robin/on 
Crujoey than from all the books — ex- 
cept the Bible, — that were known to 
his youth. Thefe grateful recollec- 
tions never forfook him, and the ftory 
of De Foe was put into the hands of 
his children as foon as they were able 
to read it. Sir Alexander Ball in- De Foe 

makes a 

formed Coleridge that he was drawn brave faiior. 
to the Navy, in childhood, by the 
pidures which this Ancient Mariner 
left on his mind. 

It would be an idle endeavour to 
anfwer all the objedions which have 
been urged againft Fidion. But on 
one of the perils moft earneftly de- 
precated — the difregard of harmony J^?^''* 

^ & / Effays; on 

between the means and the end, — a the epithet 
few remarks may be offered. Let me p. 153. 
take the objedor's oWn cafe, and put 
it in ftronger colours, after this man- 
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The ner. A young man is in love with a 

dangemof lady of higher ftation, who is not 
exhiSted in Wind to his merits; but her parents 
a figure, ^^j j^ ^f fgttlements, and he has nothing 

but hope. How is the difficulty to 
be overcome ? In the eafieft way. 
Twenty years ago, a gentleman came 
to London from the New Foreft, re- 
jected and defperate. All his afFedtions 
were fhattered. With one wrench, he 
caft ofF his country and his attach- 
ment together. He fails to India; 
works hard; gets promoted; lives 
half a century in the jungle, and 
comes home with two hundred thou- 
fand pounds and a portfolio of tigers. 
What has he to do with the ftory ? 
Everything. This fortunate adven- 
Therich turcr is the lover's uncle, although 

return, and nobody knew of the relationfliip. 
its refuitB. ^^jj . j^^ j^^g j^^^^^ ^^ Portfmouth, 

and is riding leifurely by a dark wood 
to look at a houfe which is to let, 
with a fmall portmanteau ftrapped on 
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his horfe. This is the moment. 
Three footpads fpring from the trees ; The attack 
robbery and murder feem inevitable, rcfcue. 
when his nephew — the young man 
who could not get married, and who 
had been reading Hammond's elegies 
on a ftile, — ruflies to the refcue. The 
plunderers difappear ; the kinfmen re- The recog- 
cognife each other ; the brave defender rev»^rd!" 
receives on the fpot a cheque for ten 
thoufand pounds, and departs by the 
night coach to tell the news to Ce- 
cilia. Of courfe, every difficulty va- 
nifhes ; the marriage is folemnifed. The happy 
and the laft chapter ends in a peal. 

Now, fuppofe this adventure, in all 
its abfurdity, to be really written and 
read, — Who is likely to be injured by 
it ? Is it worth a moralift's trouble 
to work himfelf into a frenzy, and 
fay that his *^ indignation is excited at 
the immoral tendency of fuch leflbns 
to young readers, who are thus taught Set r^o^^* 

to undervalue and rejed all fober, »antic, 

J ' p. 154. 
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regular plans for compafling an objed:, 
and to mufe on improbabilities, till 
they become foolifli enough to expeA 
them ?" 
The ftory In the firft place, it may be denied 

proTed to be 

harmiefs. that onc young man in a million ever 
built his hopes of profperity or love 
upon recoUeAions of vifionary rela- 
tives in Benares. Even real Uncles 
are forgotten when they never return ; 
and, fecondlyy it is not to be aflumed 
that the remote contingencies of life 
ought to be always rejefted as hurtful. 
Good fortune is an ufeful delufion. 

Truth is The improbabilities of experience are 

otten Itran- - . ^^ m* • r 

gerthan many, the impoffibilities are few. 
The rich kmlman may not arrive 
from India to make two hearts happy ; 
but circumftances do fall out in a 
way altogether contrary to expecSt- 
ation; helping friends rife up quite 
as ftrangely as apparitions of Nabobs 
from the jungle; and the deareft 
chains of aifedion are fometimes ri- 
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veted by means fcarcely lefe aftonifh- 
ing, and certainly not more antici- 
pated, than the magical cheque of the 
dreamer. Inftead, therefore, of ftart- The colours 

f* • J T of Romance 

ing rrom a romantic danger, 1 am relieve the 
inclined, under proper limitations, to Ughten the 
welcome a moral advantage. It is^"^*^""* 
fomething to keep the fpirits up in 
fo long and harafling a journey ; and 
even the pack-horfe goes better with 
his bells. 

This conclufion invites me to re- 
member another pleafure which Profe 
Fidtion fhares with Poetic, in with- 
drawing its readers, for a while, from 
the difcomforts of their condition. 
It pours funlight on the dingieft 
window, and fows a hedge of rofes 
round a ruinous dwelling. Sterne The rcafon- 
juftly commended it for cheating fear steme's ° 
and forrow of many weary moments, P*"*=8ync. 

and leading the traveller from the 
hard road to ftray upon enchanted 
ground. Naturally, the writer him- 
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felf feels the livelieft power of the 
Roufleau fpell. Rouflcau wrote the letters of 
ardfon^ioft JuHa OH fmall ftieets of paper, which 
b'thd^"* he folded and read in his walks, with 
imaginary ^s Hiuch rapturc as if thcv had been 

characters. ^ '^ •' ^ 

fent to him by the Poft ; and Richard- 

fon wept for Clementina, as for a real 

fufFerer. The reader enjoys the fame 

enchantment according to his fenfi- 

Petrarch's bility, Pctrarch was fo afFedted by 

Grifeidis. Boccaccio's ftory of Grifeldis, that he 

wifhed, as he aflured his friend, to get 

it by heart ; and he mentions a fcholar 

who, having undertaken to read it to 

a company, was interrupted by his 

tears. 

Celebrated If we look into biography we find 

have taken that the moft rcfincd and the ftrongeft 

Fiftion^*" thinkers — the theologian, the poet, 

and the metaphyfician — have turned 

a kind eye upon Fidion, which has 

beguiled the leifure and refrefhed the 

toils of Gray and Warburton, of Locke 

and Crabbe. 
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One advantage of this kind of lite- Some rea- 
rature deferves to be fpecified with ploying it. 
particular earneftnefs. It gives in- 
ftruftion in amufement. Addifon 
acknowledged that he would rather 
inform than divert his reader ; but 
he recoUeded that a man muft be 
familiar with wifdom before he wil- 
lingly enters on Seneca and Epidetus. 
Fidion allures him to the fevere tafk 
by a gayer preface. Embelliihed truths 
are the illuminated alphabet of larger 
children. " We endure reproofs from Mrs. Piozzi. 
our friends in leather jackets," re-s^onomy, 
marked a fcholar to the lively lady of*' 
Streatham, " which we ftiould never 
fupport if pronounced by our contem- 
poraries in lace and tiflue." 

Fidlion, like the drama, fpeaks to 
our hearts by exhibitions. Mr. AH- ^^eiding's 

. Tom Jones. 

worthy was afting a lermon upon 
charity, when the gentle prefTure of 
the ftrange infant's hand on one of 
his fingers — feeming to implore aflift- 
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ance — outpleaded, in a moment, the 
indignant propofal of Mrs. Deborah 
to put it in a warm bafket — as the 
night was rainy — and lay it at the 
Churchwarden's door ; Corporal Trim's 
illuftration of death, by the falling hat 
in the kitchen, ftrikes the fancy more 
than a climax of Sherlock ; and the 
Vicar of Wakefield in the prifon is 
a whole library of theology made 
vocal. 

In exaft proportion to the facility 

and the vividnefs of the leflbn, muft 

be the overfight of its charadler. 

Richard- Richardfon never fuftained fo heavy a 

fon'sliccnle riinr/* mi/- 

of defcrip- blow as onc of the leaft fulceptible of 
condemned, cflayifts infliftcd, when reading Pa- 
mela on the grafs of Primrofe Hill, 
and being joined by a familiar damfel, 
who defired to read in company, he 
Charles confeflcd, "I could have wifhed it 
confeffion. had been any other book." How- 
ever ingenioufly the highly-coloured 
fcenes of the clafljc novelifts may be 
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defended, the fober judgment will 
never be convinced. To fay that 
they condudt the hiffiory to its cata- 
ftrophe, and have their fting drawn 
by the moral, is like telling us to 
live tranquilly over a cellar of com- 
buftibles, becaufe an engine with 
abundance of water is at the end of 
the ftreet. 

Sir Walter Scott regarded the vices Scot^s apo- 
and follies of Fielding's celebrated rewWeiT 
hero as thofe which the world foon^^^^ 
teaches to all, and to which fociety is 
accuftomed to fhow fo much forbear- 
ance. But it has been well obferved, 
that he negledted to eftimate the ex- 
tent to which that falfe indulgence 
may be the efFeA of an immoral lite- immoral 
rature, operating through a long courfe create the 
of years upon the individual minds of [o™^*J^^*^ 
which fociety is compofed. Men are ^^^"• 
quickly acclimatized in fin ; and the 
eye, familiar with difeafe, is not of- 
fended by a few fpots on the page. 
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Rambler, During the eariy popularity of 
Smollett and Fielding, Johnfon con- 
tributed fbme wife fuggeftions re{pec5t- 
ing the employment of Fidion. He 
^advifed the novislift to difplay virtue 
in its ideal beauty, not angelical, or 
improbable — becaufe we only imitate 
what we believe — but the pur eft and 
the nobleft within our reach. This 
felefted charadler he wifhed to be car- 
• ried through the various changes and 
trials of life, in order that by its vic- 
tories and its patience — by the afflic- 
tions it vanquiflied or endured — we 
may be taught what to hope and what 
to perform. His concluding fentence 
is fatal to the greateft names in the 

An admoni- art : — " Vicc fliould always difguft; 

thoraof"' nor fhould the graces of gaiety, or 

Fiaion. ^j^g dignity of courage, be fo united 
with it as to reconcile it to the mind. 
Whenever it appears it fhould raife 
hatred by the malignity of its prac- 
tices, and the meannefe of its ftrata- 
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gems ; for while it is fupported by 
parts or fpirit, it will be feldom hear- 
tily abhorred." 

Such are fome of the pleafures and ^' Nummary 
- . , ^ of the de- 

advantages of Fiftion. As the Ro- lights and 

mance, its objeft is to raife the mind FiOion^ 
by propofing to it for imitation cha- 
rafters of purity, courage, and pa- 
tience ; as the Novel, its work is to 
check and amend the little weaknefles 
of temper, by humbling reflexions of 
them upon the mirror of the tale. 
When Fiftion fulfils one or other of 
thefe duties, it obtains a good report, 
and deferves to be numbered among 
the aids to education. The finer 
feelings are called forth, and objec- 
tionable peculiarities are reprefled. If ^^ " "npro- 
this refult, in fome meafure at leaft, cept as' it 

T 111 r J. • modifies the 

be not produced, the amulement iScharaaer. 
vain. Emotions are worthlefs which 
do not grow into deeds; and the 
glafs of manners is confulted to no 
purpofe, unlefe the defeft which it 
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e^diibits he removed or weakened. 
RobcitHaii. The fruit of Fidhion, regarded only 
on War. as a luxury, will always he hitter ; and 
ncou^* *' we may exped to find the hard {aying 
^!'^\ confirmed, which accufed it of ener- 
vating the underfl;anding and corrupt- 
ing the heart. 



XXVIL — History : its Charms 
AND Lessons. 

The Poem HisTORY prefcnts tht pleafanteft 
Romsmce features of Poetry and Fiftion; — the 
hSoJ'"* ^ majefty of the Epic ; the moving ac- 
cidents of the Drama ; the furprizes 
and moral of the Romance. Wallace 
is a ruder Hedtor ; Robinfon Crufoe is 
not ftranger than Crcefus ; the Knights 
of Afby never burnifti the page of 
Scott with richer lights of lance and 
armour, than the Carthaginians, wind- 
• ing down the Alps, caft upon Livy. 
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Froiflart's hero has all the minute 
painting of Richardfon's. The poetic 
element is the life-blood of the nar- 
rative. The gazette is quickened 
into the drama; the pen-and-ink 
fcrawl into the portrait. 

Hiftory, in its fimpleft fhape, is 
the account of a journey to inveftigate 
a country, its inhabitants, or one par- 
ticular charafter. St. Paul told thcEpiftieto 
Galatians that he went up to Jerufalem tiaL, i. 18. 
to fee Peter, — meaning to fay, that he 'i^^ti^M 
vifited the Apoftle to make himfelf "^*''* 
more familiar with his mind and 
feelings. If St. Paul had written all 
that he faw and heard during the 
fifteen days of his abode with the 
Apoftle, it would have been a *^ his- 
tory." Of this pure form Herodotus Herodotus, 
offers the largeft and the beft fpe- fuinefi. ' 
cimens. His narrative is generally 
founded upon his obfervation. He 
furveyed the battle-fields he defcribes ; 
keeping no regular journal, but rely- • 
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ing upon memory and a few notes, he 
fell into fome inaccuracies. For the 
moft part, however, he has the frefh- 
nefs of an eye-witnefs. His pidture 
of Egypt is a moving panorama of 
the Nile. Into whatever region he 
travels, he makes the reader a com- 
panion ; whether he gazes upon the 
fuperb palace of Sais and its lighted 
hall of odours, the fepulchral Pyra- 
Egyptand mids, or Babylon — even then in her 
waning fplendour, — as fhe rofe to the 
Prophet's eye, " the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees' 
excellency." The intereft of this 
familiar manner is lively and lading, 
recalling that pleafant garrulity of 
Commines, which led an old French 
critic to fay, that in reading him he 
feemed to be in the company of an 
honeft gentleman who fought all his 
battles over again when the cloth 
was removed. 

The fame feeling of reality, in a 



Babylon. 
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feverer tone, pleafes us in Thucydides. Thucydidei 
Recording the troubles of Pelopon-and 
nefus, he is Wellington telling the Wellington. 
ftory of the Peninfular War. To the 
fame clafs, in ancient days, belong 
Salluft and Tacitus ; in modern, Guic- 
ciardini and Clarendon. 

The fecond manifeftation of Hiftory Second form 
is that of Narrative founded on in- ^ * ^^' 
formation drawn from others. It is 
PauPs vifit to Peter related by Luke ; 
or, the Spanifh expedition of Scipio 
told by Polybius on the teftimony of PoiyWus. 
Laelius. Our venerable Bede is aBede. 
humbler example. 

Hiftory, in its third variety, lofes Third fhape 

, , . /• 1 /• • /T-*! ofhiftorical 

the authority or oblervation. The narrative. 
only eye-fight employed is the critical. 
State papers replace witnefles. John- 
fon indicated one of the immediate 
inconveniences of this change : — " He 
who defcribes what he never faw, 
draws from Fancy. Robertfon paints 
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minds, as Sir Jofhua paints faces in a 
hiftoiy-piece." 
Threefold HiftoTv mav bc confidcred in three 

diviiion. i r t» i • i 

lights, — a plealurable, an educational, 
and a moral ; ( i ) as it entertains the 
fancy ; (2) opens new fources of in- 
ftrudion ; (3) and cherifhes, or en- 
larges the feelings of virtue. In the 
firft light, its poetical relationfhip is 
The rife cfearlv marked. Imagination creates 

and fall of ' .>, ° 

kingdoms a no grander epifodes than the rife and 
fpeaacie. fall of empircs^ To watch the firft 
fmiles and motions of national life in 
its cradle ; to trace the growth, the 
maturity, and the decline of kingdoms ; 
to obferve one fide of the world 
brightening in the fun of civilifation, 
while the other is vapoury and cold ; 
to fee, in the courfe of years, the 
flourifhing region become dim, and the 
dark country glimmer into warmth ; 
Athens afcending into daylight, and 
Egypt finking into fhadow ; learning 
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fetting over Greece to rife upon Italy ; Greece. 
and dying at Rome to be rekindled Jtaiy. 
at Bagdad : — thefe are vifions to Bagdad. 
dazzle the eyes, and people the fancy 
of a poet. 

It may be queftioned whether the Modem 

J f* • r r y \ views of 

modern leventy or relearch be as pro- ancient 
fitable as it is ingenious. Thucydides ^^^°"^"^- 
no longer weeps at the recitation of 
Herodotus. Legends of beauty con- 
tinually difappear, and the rents in 
hiftory become plainer as the ivy is 
torn away. Some eyes look forrow- 
fully upon this ftern reformation. In Separation 

X .^ - /• T 1 . , ofthe 

the exqumte image or L,anaor, it is Poetical and 
like breaking off a cryftal from the 
vault of a twilight cavern, out of 
mere curiofity to fee where the accre- 
tion ends and the rock begins. 

The hiftorian has one advantage The 

, — _. 11*1^ ftorian*s 

over the poet, rle is not obliged to oppor- 
look abroad for fliining illuftrations, ^mpaJed 
or correfponding fcenes of adion, !^^»J^* 
His jmages are ready ; his field of 
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combat is enclofed. He wants only 

fo much vivacity as will fupply colour 

Scene from a.nd Hfc to the defcription. Read the 

Xenopnon. ^ ^ 

meeting of Cyrus and Artaxerxes in 
Xenophon. A white cloud fpots the 
horizon; prefently it grows bigger, 
and is difcovered to be the duft raifed 
by an enormous army. As the cloud 
advances, its lower edge of mifl: is 
feen to glitter in the fun ; fpear, and 
helm, and fliield fhoot forth and 
difappear, and foon the ranks of horfe 
and foot, with the armed chariots, 
grow diftinftly vifible. This is the 
fplendour of the epic ; it is Homer in 
profe. 
Storming a In a different manner, take Drink- 

fortreu* 

water's defcription of the burning of 
the Spanifh batteries at the fiege of 
Gibraltar. Gibraltar. The flames fpread ; a co- 
lumn of fire, rolling from the works, 
lights up the foldiers and every fur- 
rounding objeft ; fhip after fliip is 
caught in the conflagration; the fea 
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is dyed in a red blaze, and through 
the canopy of fmoke the Englifh ar- 
tillery keep hurling terrible mifliles. 
Tacitus, whom Warton calls a great a military 
poet, might furnifh many dark fcenes ; Tadtw. ^ 
as the fufFerings of the Roman army 
under Caecina, the dying watch-fires, 
the troubled flumbers, and the fpedre 
dabbled in gore. A volume of Livy 
is a portfolio of fketches. 

For an inftance of the dramatic in The death 

J % -n 1 1 of Dundee 

modern hiltory, the reader may go to in the 
Dalrymple. Dundee, wandering about ^'s^^""*^* 
Lockabar with a few miferable fol- 
lowers, is roufed by news of an Eng- 
lifh army in full march to the Pafs of 
Killicranky. His hopes revive. He 
collefts his fcattered bands, and falls 
upon the enemy filing out of the 
ftern gateway into the Highlands, 
In fourteen minutes infantry and ca- 
valry are broken. Dundee, foremoft 
in purfuit, as in attack, outftrips his 
people ; he flops, and waves his hand 
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to quicken their fpeed; while he is 
pointing eagerly to the Pafs, a muflcet- 
ball pierces his armour. He rides 
from the field, but foon dropping 
from his horfe, is laid under the fhade 
of trees that ftood near ; when he has 
recovered of the faintnefs, he defires 
his attendants to lift him up, and 
turning his eyes to the field of combat, 
inquires, " How things went ?" Being 
told that all is well, he replies, with 
His laft calm fatisfaftion, " Then I am well," 

words. J 

and expires. 

Famous Our pocts havc drawn fplendid 

portrayed pifturcs of hcrocs falling in battle. 

calS^e Ben Jonfon gives Catiline with the 
fierce. hands ftill moving among the 
ilain ; Burns exhibits the warrior hold- 
ing forth a bloody welcome to death, 
and breathing his laft figh in a faint 
huzza; and Scott furpafled both in 

Marmion. Marmion waving his broken fword 
over his head, and fhouting, ^'Vic- 

ibS^ty tory!" But the clofing fcene <^ 
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Dundee is the moft afFe^ftitig, Every of Dundee's 
circumftance heightens the cataftrophe. ^ 
His bed is the wild heather, ihiat in The 
by a mountain baftion, of which the *" ^^^^* 
gloom is broken by frequent flaflics 
of random guns. The Pafs ftretches 
in dreary twilight before us. The 
found is in our cars of a dark river, 
foaming among fplintered rocks, — 
ever tumbling down and lofing itfelf 
in thick trees, while the eagle utters 
a lonely fcream over the carnage, and 
fails away into the rolling vapours. 

Hiftory, enjoying the pomp and The 
circumftance of Poetry, is confined liberty of 

• ,i» 1 !• J defcription 

withm narrower boundaries, and go- more re- 
verned by ftrider laws. Its portraits fhl^^p^ttt'" 
ought to be likenefles, fo iar as the 
writer's induftry may ac<juaint him 
with the features of his characfters. 
Its Peter the Great is always brutal 
on one fide. The fenatorial dignity 
of Titian only allegorizes a French 
Convention. 
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How truth 
of delinea- 
tion is 
generally 
regarded. 

Hannibal 

and 

Vendomc. 



Theory of 
Reynolds 
n art. 



Popular opinion allows more liberty 
to the pen and the pencil. It makes 
faithfulnefs fubordinate to impreflion. 
Hannibal is never to be one-eyed, 
nor Marfhal Vendome hump-backed. 
The fame of a 'ftatefman muft be 
written on his face, and the vidtories 
of a general in his mufcles. No lean 
hand may grafp the fpear of Achilles. 
A Dutch Scipio fliuffles off the Bur- 
gomafter, and ftrides into his frame in 
a toga. 

This view is encouraged by Rey- 
nolds, fpeaking the fentiment of an 
age when Garrick played Macbeth in 
a court-drefs, with bag-wig and fword ; 
and Weft aftonifhed the world of Art 
by exhibiting the Death of Wolfe in 
all the fimple grandeur of its truth. 
Reynolds, indeed, acknowledged his 
error in that half-hour which he fpent 
before the finifhed pifture of the hero ; 
yet it may be conjedured that his 
prejudice was rather modified than 
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removed. His theory of claffical 
dignity in general, would probably 
remain as it was before; and the 
ennobled prefence of St. Paul in the 
Cartoon be ftill the objedt of his 
admiration. The Epical prince of 
RafFaelle may be nearer to nature 
than the vulgar mechanic of Baflano ; 
but the thoughtful eye looks for a 
middle form of expreffion, which fhall 
be heroic, while it is real, and familiar, 
without being common. A painter 
is a hiftorian writing with a pencil. 
But would Aquila and his wife have 
recognifed their Hebrew brother — 
^^in his bodily prefence mean" — who 
abode with them, and wrought at Acts, xvUi. 
Corinth? or Lydia, the feller of*'^' 
purple, have known, by a glance, the 
ftranger whom fhe met along the Acts, xvi. 
river-fide at Philippi ? The moral '^' 
of an exploit vanifhes in the exag- 
geration of the doer. Surely that 
art is the trueft which preferves and 
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dignifies a defe<5t. Let Agefilaus keep 
his hobble; and the Emperor's neck 

Falkland: bc Ewry in the marble. Show Falk- 

tobc land with an ungainly figure, and 

exhibited. ^ j.^^j^ f^^ brightened by inward 

beauty. Are we to look for a hero 

whofe nobility is of the foul, and to 

behold only the tallefl: grenadier of the 

johnfon. column ? Why fhould Johnfbn's eyes 

Milton. be alike upon canvass ? Is Milton to 

be cropped in a frontifpiece ? 
Neifonat We havc an example of this falfe 
thTfaife and Hiftory-painting in the ftory of Nel- 
lege^ofa ^^^'s coat at Trafalgar, He is re- 
coat, ported to have filenced the aflfeftionate 
importunity of his ofiicers, entreating 
him to conceal the fl:ars on his breaft, 
by faying, " In honour I gained them, 
and in honour I will die with them." 
This is the heroic ftature of the Great 
Style. Tacitus could not have put a 
finer fentiment into the mouth of 
Agricola. But its merit is fimply 
Arnold's imaginative. Dr. Arnold heard the 

correoion* o 
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fads from Sir Thomas Hardy. Nel- 
fan wore on the day of the battle the 
fame coat which he had worn for 
-weeks, having the Order of the Bath 
embroidered upon it ; and when his 
friend exprefled fome apprehenfion of 
the badge, he anfwered him that he 
Mras aware of the danger, but that it 
was " too late then to fhift a coat." 

This circumftance fuggefts a cau- 
tion not to look for great caufes of 
great things. A pamphlet often un- 
locks an odavo. Nothing is too 
contemptible to make a political 
cataftrophe. The Peace of Utrecht 
was a fquabble of the bedchamber ; 
and we have the aflurance of Burke 
that the war-cry of Walpole's enemies 
was only the hunger of Party breaking 
its chain. 

(2.) Hiftory is to be regarded inTheHudent 

«.i«>i • a contem- 

an educational light, as it opens new porary of 
fources of information. A fcholar ^^^ ^^^ 
may be fix thoufand years old, and 
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have learned brick-making under Pha- 
A citizen of raoh. Nevcr lived fuch a citizen of 

the world. i i i a rr • t» i i 

the world ; he was Aflynan at Babylon, 
Lacedaemonian at Sparta, Roman at 
Rome, Egyptian at Alexandria. He 
has been by turns a traveller, a mer- 
chant, a man of letters, and a com- 
mander-in-chief; prefented at every 
court, he knew Daniel, and fauntered 
through the pifture-gallery of Riche- 
Dryden's Heu. Drydcn called hiftory a per- 

comparifon. ^ ^. , - . , . , * 

Ipeclive glals, carrymg the mmd to a 

vaft diftance,and taking in the remoteft 

objeds of antiquity. 

The reader How many battlcs by fea and land 

of*aU *^ ^°' the ftudent has witnefled ! He clam- 

combats. befcd with the Greeks along the rocky 

fhore of Pylus ; he heard the roar of 

falling houfes when the Turks ftormed 

Rhodes ; three times he was beaten 

back with Conde by that terrible 

Spanifh infantry, which tofled off the 

French fire like foam from a cliiF; 

Dante he rccognifcd Dante in the ftruggle 
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of Campaldino ; flood by the fide of and 
Cervantes when an arquebus carried Cervantes. 
aw^ay his left hand ; and ftooped with 
a mifty lantern over the bleeding body 
of Moore. 

A cultivated reader of Hiftory is He vifits the 
domefticated in all families ; he dines place and 
with Pericles, and fups with Titian, monaftery. 
The Athenian fifh-bell often invites 
him to the market to cheapen a noify 
poulterer, or exchange compliments 
with a bakerefs of inordinate fluency. 
A monk illuminating a Miflal, and 
Caxtoh pulling his firfl: Proof, are 
among the pleafant entries of his 
diary. He ftill flops his ears to the The 
bellowing of Cleon ; and remembers, demagogue 
as of yeflerday, the rhetorical frown Houfe of 
of the old tapeftry, and the fcarlet^"^- 
drapery of Pitt. 

To fludy Hiftory is to ftudy lite- Aids to 

r»-,i 1 . 1 /• • hiftorical 

rature. Ine biography of a nation improve- 
embraces all its works. No trifle is "^^"^ 
to be neglefted. A mouldering medal 
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is a letter of twenty centuries. An^ 

tiquities, which have been beautifully 

called Hiftory defaced, compofe its 

fuUeft commentary. In thefe wrecks 

of many ftorms, which Time wafhes 

to the fhore, the fcholar looks patiently 

for treafure. The painting round a 

The fpeech vafc, the fcribblc on a wall, the wrath 

comedy: of a dcmagoguc, the drollery of a 

imporunce. f^rce, the point of an epigram, — each 

poflefles its own intereft and value. 

A foflil court of law is dug out of an 

Waiih : orator ; and the Pompeii of Greece is 

Preface to , , , 

Arifto- difcovered in the Comedies of Arifto- 

phanes, , * 

p. lo. pnanes. 

Hiftoricai Lord Bacon denounced abridgments 
ar" ^^^^ with eloquent anger. But who can 
neceffary. ^ravcrfe all hiftory ? When Johnfon 
was afked by Bofwell if he fliould 
read Du Halde's account of China, 
he faid, " Why, yes, as one reads fuch 
books — that is to fay, confult it." 
Of many large volumes the index is 
the beft portion and the ufefulleft. 
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A glance through the cafement gives 
whatever knowledge of the interior is 
needful. An epitome is only a book 
fhortened; and, as a general rule, the 
wTorth increaies as the fize leflens. 
Xhere is truth in Young's comparifon 
of elaborate compilations to the iron 
money of Lycurgus, of which the 
weight was fo enormous, and the 
value fo trifling, that a yoke of oxen 
only drew five hundred pounds fter- 
ling. The lives of nations, as of 
individuals, concentrate their luftre 
and intereft in a few paflages. Cer- 
tain epifodes muft be felecfted; fuch 
as the ages of Pericles and Auguftus, 
Elizabeth and Leo, Louis XIV. and 
Charles V. Sometimes a particular 
chapter embraces the wonders of a 
century ; as the Feudal Syftem, the 
dawn of Difcovery, and the Printing 
Prefs. The fragments fhould be feieaed 
bound together by a connefting line hmo^ may 
of knowledge, however flender, en- ^J^^g "y^"* 
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Circling the whole feries of inquiries. 
The regal, the ecclefiaftical, and the 
commercial elements are to be com- 
bined. The vifitor muft not (pend 
his leifure in the Colifeum, to the 
exclufion of St. Peter's ; nor think 
himfelf familiar with London, unlefs 
he goes to the Exchange, 

(3.) The third afped: of Hiftory is 

the moral, as it cherifhes the feelings 

of virtue, and enlarges their aftion. 

Southey'8 Southcy fclt Confident that Clarendon, 

tothT"^ put into his youthful hands, would 

ciarrdon. ^avc prefcrvcd him from* the political 

follies which he lived to regret and 

outgrow. Guicciardini has fome claim 

to his reputation of communicating 

high thoughts to his readers ; but the 

Hume: aflcrtion that hiftorians, in general, 

ays»p-3 • jj^yg |3ggjj ^j^g ^j.yg friends of virtue, 

will be rejefted by all except the 
credulous, or the indifferent. 

We have only one national record 
of which the fingle defign is to elevate 
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and diredb the mind. Jewifti Hiftory Hebrew 
is God's Illuminated Clock fet in the iigh°2id * 
dark fteeple of Time. It is man's **"^"^""- 
world which common narrative de- 
fcribes. Actions are weighed in man's 
fcales. The magnitude of a deed The popuUr 
determines its character. Paul Jones "mpofing 
is a pirate ; Napoleon is a conqueror, "^^^'y- 
One aflaffination is a murder; ttn 
thousand deaths are glory. Yet it is 
fuppofeable that, in the eyes of angels, 
a ftruggle down a dark lane and a 
battle of Leipfic differ in nothing but 
excefs of wickednefs. 

Hiftory is a moral teacher, however, 
in defpite of its minifters. When 
Pouffin gathered a handful of duft Pouffin's 

1 1 1 1 • handful of 

from the ground, and declared it to duft. 
be ancient Rome, he was abridging 
philofophy in an epitaph. Tyre, Tyre in its 
burned by Alexander, and facked c^nce and 
by the Mamelukes, is a homily on™*°' 
fortune. 

Q 
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Armftrong; " What does not Fate ? The tower that long had 

flood 
The crafhing thunder and the warring winds. 
Shook by the fure but flow deftroyer Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruin o'er its bafe. 
And flinty pyramids and walls of brafs 
Defcend. The Babylonian fpires are funk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt, moulder down. 
Time fhakes the flable tyranny of thrones. 
And tottering empires fink with their ow^n 

weight." 

Mighty There is a found of folemn fadnefe 

ancient in the faying, that the glory of man 

g""/ ^"is but as the flower of grafs, — a more 

perifhable thing than the grafs itfelf, 

more alluring to the eye, but expofed 

to fiercer enemies, and to the fwifter 

ruin of the fey the. They are gone — 

the tyrants of ancient dynafties, with 

their fplendour and cruelty, — and have 

bequeathed to their fucceflbrs the warn-- 

ifaiah, X. 3, ing voicc of the Prophet, " Where wilt 

ye leave your glory ? " Think of the 

Sefoftrisand qucftion having been afked of Sefoftris, 
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or Belftiazzaf! fiiit fo it comes to Bciihazzaf. 
pafs. Theif maghificeitce is taketir 
off, like robes artd crowns When a 
cCronation is over. The great Con- 
queror ftrikes his fword into life, and 
a gulf yawns between C^far and his 
legions. The glory femains on this 
fide oi the chafm. The light of ail 
empire dies out, like embers on a 
cottager's hearth. All the flafhing The gioiy 
fhields of Perfia, with the filver throne monarch 
of Xerxes in the midft, could not cafi Jlf^ him" 
one ray into the fhadoW^. How is the 
king to fummon his guard .^ What 
bridge may fwing acfofs the darknefs 
between Eternity and Time ? 

But Hiftory teaches another lefllbn 
from the grandeur of olden Monarchs, 
before the moth fretted their purple. 
It was not alone the crumpled rofe- 
leaf that tortured their enervated 
fenfes. Fears, myfterious and fpedlral, 
continually rpfo lip with menacing 
afpedt. Oriental anftals afe funeral 
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Unhap- fermons. Southey has painted, with 
E^cra a truthful fublimity, the feelings of 
dcfcnbedby Mahommeckn fovereigns, — mourners 
Southey. jjj magnificent feftivals, wretched in 
the funfhine and fmiles of Beauty, and 
ever liftening, in the golden palace, 
for the Deftroyer's trumpet at the 
gate. The apprehenfion haunted 
them in youth, and overwhelmed them 
with a horrible dread in age. A vifion 
in the night, a ftrain of mufic, a ftrange 
face in needlework, ftartled them into 
Harounai tcars. '^ Haroun al Rafchid opened 
a volume of poems, and read, ' Where 
are the kings, and where are the reft 
of the world ? They are gone the way 
which thou fhalt go. O thou who 
choofeft a perifhable world, and calleft 
him happy whom it glorifies, take 
what the world can give thee, but 
Death is at the end!' And at thefe 
words, he who had murdered Yahia 
and the Barmecides wept." 

Whatever chapter of Hiftory we 
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may open, fome text of alarm is certain 
to ftrike our eye. Europe ftiares the 
terrors of Afia. In the noble words Hiftory of 
of Raleigh, " Death, which hateth and at the 
deftroyeth a man, is believed ; God, ^^^ ^ 
which hath made him and loves him, 
is always deferred." But Confcience, 
chilled by the ftealing fhadow, tofles 
on its bed. Charles the Fifth un- 
clutches Navarre; and the remem- 
bered blood of martyrs drops heavily 
— the warning of the ftorm, — upon 
the pillow of Francis. 



XXVIII. — The gathered Flowers 
OF History — Biography. 

History is a great painter, with Some incon- 

° * ^ veniences 

the world for canvass and life for a in Hiftory 

^ * 1 '% • Ik JT 'I* '1 enumerated. 

figure. It exhibits Man m his pride, 
and Nature in her magnificence : — 
Jerufalem bleeding under the Roman, 
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or Lifbon vanifhing in flame and earth- 
quake. Hiftory muft be fplendid. 
Bajcon called it the pomp of bufinefe. 
Its march is in high places, and along 
the pinnacles and points of great 

Le Moyne. afl?airs. The extent and brilliancy of 
the pifture render the execution diffi- 
cult and unfatisfadlory. The hiftorian 
cannot ifolate a hero, or a {aint. The 
contagion of fome infamous example 
infefts his narrative. The impudent 
ftare of a Caftlemaine confronts a 

chriftian Barrow. Sir Thomas Browne had 

Morals, , , 

Partiii. this mconvcnlence in his thoughts 
when he complained that Hiftory (ets 
down things which ought never to 
have been done, or never to have 
Been known, and fuggefted the ad- 
vantage of choofing noble patterns 
from among different nations. Such 
a choice makes Biography-^ of which 

The Hiftory FuUcr has fkctched a happy outline, 

of the .11. . . 1 n 

Worthies of m declarmg its proper aim and talk 
chfi? ' ** to confifl in, ( I ) gaining fome glory to 
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God; (2) preferving the memory of 
the dead ; (3) holding forth examples 
to the living ; (4) and furnifhing en- 
tertainment to the reader. 

The laft quality gives to Biography 
the moftattraftive fhape of inftrudion. 
The voyage ^id the journey of life 
are related with every variety of ac- 
cidents, fhipwrecks, and efcapes. Bio- 
graphy is the home-afped of Hiftory, 
as it gives the hiftory of manners. It 
is Wafhington in his corn-fields at 
Mount Vernon : or Pitt fowinff the Mentioned 

r 1 • I J byWUbcr- 

' fragmentary opera-hat m the garden, force. 
** For my own part," is the confeffion Profc 

Work. 

of Dryden, in reference to Hiftory, in ui. 397, 
which he included Biography, " whg 
muft confefs it to my fhame, that I 
never read anything but for pleafure, 
it has always been the moft delightful 
entertainment of my life." The fame a Northern 

r 1 •/• /I J • po€t*8love of 

paffion was pleafantly manifefted m Biography. 
the Danifh poet, Oehlenfchlager, who, 
when a boy, and leading his father's 
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Plutarch : 

Jiis 

charader. 



Hayley : 



Poetical 
Works, 
ii. 22. 



choir at church, liftened eagerly to the 
Leflbns of the day, but difappeared 
behind the organ at the firft hint of 
the divided fermon. 

Plutarch, by the general confent of 
Criticifin, is the reprefentative of 
popular Biography. He has three of 
Fuller's diftinftive notes very largely 
developed ; nor, according to his mea- 
fure of knowledge and light, is he 
wanting in the religious element. 
An ingenious rhymer of a former day 
aflerts his claim to our admiration and 
regard : — 

*' O bleft Biography ! thy charms of yore 
Hiftoric Truth to ftrong affcftion bore ; 
And foftering Virtue gave thee, as thy dower, 

* Of both thy parents the attraftive power 
To win the heart, the wavering thought to Rx, 
And fond delight with wife inflru6lion mix. 
Firft of thy votaries, peerlefs and alone. 
Thy Plutarch fhincs, by moral beauty known; 
Enchanting Sage ! whofe living leflbns teach 
What heights of Virtue human efforts reach." 



Plutarch Hands between the His- 
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torian, the Poet, and the Romancer, 
and catches the beautiful lights of all. 
His account of Thefeus refembles a His 

1 1/" til *i romantic 

legend rrom an old chronicle, or aftoncs. 
chapter of magic. He indicates his His ideas 
theory of compofition at the beginning biographical 
of "Alexander," where he obferves^^*^ 
that the virtues or the vices of men 
are not always feen beft in their moft 
diftinguifhed, or notorious exploits; 
but that oftentimes an indifferent ac- 
tion, a ftiort faying, or a ready jeft, 
opens more intricacies of the true 
charafter than a fiege, or a battle. 
He fupports his argument by the The 
practice of Painters, who beftow their imitates the 
chief labour on the face and eyes of painter!" 
the fitter, and run over other parts of 
the pidlure with a haflier brufh. In 
like manner the Biographer, whofe 
book is a portrait, is recommended to 
copy with diligence the features of 
the mind, and that changeful ex- 
prefTion which may be learned from 
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its eyes. The detail and circumftances 
of a (cholar's induftry, or a politician's 
plot, he can touch in a broad outline, 
or leave to hiftorical inquirers. 
PiutMch Plutarch's Lives recall Titian's por* 

cornered to ^^j^^ Y{f^ (hows the face of a hero, 

or a philofopher, in the roughnefs, 
the glow, and the fliadows of thought 
and motion. His individuality is 
never hard. He caufes the reprefent- 
ation of character to help the attain- 
ment of a general and ftriking efFed:. 
The vivid- His memoirs are the Pifturefque of 

new of his . i • i 

delineations Biography. Rcadmg becomes fight 
real. as lome vivid touch animates and nxes 

The death the fccnc. Csefar in the Senate-houfe, 
furrounded by confpirators, and turn- 
ing his face in every direAion, meets 
Theiaft Only the gleam of fteel. Pyrrhus, 
Pyrrhus. woundcd and faint, fuddenly opens 
his eyes on Zopyrus, in the aft of 
waving a fword over his neck, and 
darts at him fo fierce a look, that he 
fprings back in terror, and his hands 
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tremble. On another occafion, the^j"*** 

efcape. 

\vhite charger of Sylla, laftied by a 
fervant who faw his danger, carries 
the rider with a plunge between two 
falling fpears. 

The flight circumftances of Plutarch The 

• r 1 /• liappinefiof 

are not mere anecdotes, mierted for Plutarch's 

^1 /• I /• /• . nni anecdotes. 

the lake or amuiement. ihey are 
traits of feeling and difpofition ; fliort 
lines from a page of the heart put 
into italics. Homer is not more 
pleafantly natural. He tells us of his 
little girl, and her anxiety that her 
dolls might fliare in the attentions of 
the nurfe. One ftroke of the pen 
identifies Agefilaus. Returning from 
the vidlory of Chaeronea, he makes 
no alteration in his furniture, or es- 
t^lifliment, and wiflies his daughter 
to be contented with her plain wooden 
carriage. We have all the wilfulness 
of Cleopatra epitomized when, to 
avoid difcovery, flie rolls herfelf in a 
carpet, and being carefully tied up 
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at full length, is delivered in the dufk 
of the evening, like a large parcel, at 
the palace of Csefar. 
Plutarch's Occafionallv he introduces little 

rural , 

touches, views of fields and gardens, which are 
extremely agreeable. When LucuUus, 
abandoning his Parthian expedition, 

Summer marched in the middle of fummer 
againft Tigranes, and had gained the 
fummit of Mount Taurus, he (aw with 
wonder that the corn was ftill green. 
At a later feafon, his foldiers were 
wetted every day in the narrow 
woody roads, by fnow that fell on 
them from the trees. 

The charm of Plutarch has allured 
many imitators. In modern times, 

vafari. Vafari breathed into the hiftories of 
painters and men of art the engaging 
fimplicity and frefhnefs of the Greek. 
We feem to liften to the Matters whom 
he defcribes, and find the exclamation 

Hiftoryof of Lanzi upon our tongue: — It was 

i.^87?^' thus that RafFaelle and Andrea taught 
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their fcholars, and the ftiarp, quick 
fentence flafhed from the lips of 
Buonarotti, It is true that the re- 
putation of Vafari has been built up 
by fcholarly hands. He enjoyed the 
aid which Reynolds was accufed of 
concealing, and had his Johnfon in a 
Camalduline monk. 

Hume wifhed Robertfon to adopt Stewart's 

«•/• •«■ i*i/*i'n 1 1 account of 

this familiar kind or hiftory, and make ufc and 
Plutarch his model for a feries ofJJ^^Xn^ 
modern lives. Avoiding difquifition, p* ^** 
the characters of celebrated perfons 
were to be illuftrated by domeftic 
anecdotes, ftriking obfervations, and 
a general fketch of their employments. 
Hume alfo turned the eye of his friend 
upon the little groups of inferior 
aftors, with faces more or lefs known, 
whom, in his happy phrafe, we meet 
in the corners of hiftory. 

The propofal was ingenious, as it Hume's 

11 /•ii 11 -1 plan very 

mowed the way to fill a gallery with promifing 
portraits of difcoverers, ftatefmen, ° 
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painters, and men of letters. The 

annals of an age would be combined 

in a fingle view, while the reader, 

ftanding in the open field of unhrerfel 

hiftory, and overlooking the barren 

places, might gather all the flowers, 

and make everything good and pleafenf 

his own. 

Various The leaft interefting form of Bio- 

Biography; g^^phy is the PoHtical. A life of 

wmMrative Walpolc is a prolonged record of the 

pieafures wranglinff of Party. Who cares for 

and advan- o o j ^ 

tages.— Harley, except as the friend of Pope ? 
Political. The lives of foldiers are fcarcely more 
Military, fatisfaftory. The incidents are for- 
rows ; and only in rare cafes, as in the 
Briti/h ftruggle with Napoleon, is the 
fympathy of the reader juftly awa- 
kened. A thoufand dreary chapters 
of ambition and blood muft be waded 
over, before the leaf opens upoft 
Waterloo, or Corunna. The fea is 
Neifon and fruitfuUer of inftru<5tion ; and Melfoa 
wood. and CoUingWood fupply manuals of 
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patriotifm and afFeftion* The hard- 
fhips of the failor bring out another 
inftance of Johnfbn's waywardnefs. 
Cook's voyages had juft appeared, and 
pointing to them, he exclaimed, — 
^A man had better work his way 
before the maft, than read thefe 
through. There can be no entertain- 
ment in fuch books." Yet a voyage, 
which is only a life upon water, feems 
to poffefs that variety of daring and 
efcape which common lives want. Its 
reality is romance. The fufFerings of 
Anfon live with the faery tale of child- 
hood, and the battered fhip, bearing 
its ghafUy crew, ftill drops to' anchor 
before the green and happy ifland. 
The ftory of La Peroufe is a fcene of 
tragedy that touches other hearts be- 
fides that of the poet who faid^ — 

** His pages had a zeft 
More (weet than fiftion to my wondering breaft. 
When, rapt in fancy, many a boyifh day 
I tracked his wanderings o'er the watery way. 
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He came not back — ConjeAure's cheek grew 

pale> 
Year after year in no propitious gale. 
His lilied banner held its homeward way. 
And Science ladden'd at her Martyr's ftay. 



Lives of Biography, exclufively ferious, or 

eminent 1 ■ 1 • 1 r 

chriftians. devotional, contains many elements or 
beauty. The fequeftered teacher, the 
zealous miflionary, and the glorified 
martyr, have charafteriftic features of 
fublimity and tendernefs. How cu- 
rious is our fenfation in clofing an 
account of Marlborough, or Richelieu, 

izaak and taking up the gentle portraitures 

Walton ; ^ ^ , , . 

the ferenity of Walton. It is like being fuddenly 
mentofhis Carried -from the Thames, between 
London and Greenwich, rocking its 
ftately ftiips, and lined by bufy wharfs, 
into the paftoral Wye, with its green 
farms, and the folemn ruins of God's 
Houfe. Compare a fplendid faloon 
in Paris with the holy fcene in the 
old palace of Salifbury, where we be- 
hold— 



manner. 
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« 



The trufty ftaff that Jewel gave Words- 



To youthful Hooker, in familiar ftyle Ec°cTifwfti- 

The gift exalting, and with playful fmile." cal Sonnets. 

xxxix. 

The panegyric once fpoken of ajcrem? 

1 J /•• • r t Taylor to 

departed laint is true or every other ; Lord 
and if an age be evil and deferve him *' ^^' 
not, it is the more needful to have 
{uch lives preferved in memory, to 
inftrudt our piety, or upbraid our 
fins. And fo after the tree of Pa- 
radife has been cut down, the dead 
trunk may help to uphold the fall- 
ing temple, or kindle a fire upon 
the altar. 

The hiftory of men of fcience has Scientific 
one peculiar advantage, as it fliows inculcate 
the importance of little things in pro- obfe^rtion. 
ducing great refults. Smeaton drew 
his principle of conftrufting a light- 
houfe, from noticing the trunk of a 
tree to be diminifhed from a curve to 
a cylinder. Rembrandt's marvellous 
{yftem of fplendour and fhade was fug- 
gefted by accidental gleams of light in 
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his father's mill. White of Selborne, 
carrying about in his rides and walks 
a lift of birds to be inveftigated ; and 
Newton turning an old box into a 
water-clock, or the yard of a houfe 
into a fun-dial, are examples of thofe 
habits of patient obfervation which 
fcientific biography attradtively re- 
commends. 
Literary gut the annals of pure literature 

biography u , , , 

themoft afford the higheft gratification, whe- 
pcaing. ^j^^^ ^^ fubjeft be a poet, a philo- 

fophcr, or that refined inquirer after 

beauty and wifdom who pafTes under 

The hiftory ^g univcrfal name of fcholar. It was 

Ota great 

man is the belief of Johnfon that no literary 
complete, life in England has been well written. 
The gorgeous tale of genius is always 
left half told. Time, which deftroys 
its memorials, enlarges its luftre. It 
is only fince biography and letters 
became convertible into gold, that the 
contemporaries of famous men pre- 
ferve and publifh the fayings of the 
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departed. How we might have re- chauccr and 
joiced if Occleve, inftead of prefixing 
to a manufcript a portrait of Chaucer, 
had given a few recolledtions of the 
poet himfelf, and fragments of his 
table-talk about the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury ; or if Ben Jonfon, who 
furvived Shakfpeare twenty- one years, 
had prefented to the world a fhort 
review of his friend's feftive evenings ! 
But the age made no fign when its 
nobleft fon pafTed away. The birth, 
the marriage, the authorfhip, and the 
retirement of Shakfpeare compofe his 
biography. If we feek for news of 
prejudices, infirmities, charity, and 
love, it is found in his verfes alone. 
Deep is the figh of tafte for loft 
treafures, whether it mufes upon the 
{weet, ferious converfation of Spenfer, 
the gilded current of Hooker's fe- 
queftered thoughtfulnefs, the varie- 
gated wifdom of Milton, the magni- 
ficent explorings of Bacon, or the 
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paradifiacal dreams of Taylor. Few 
footprints remain in the fand before 
the ever-flowing tide. Long ago it 
wafhed out Homer's. Curiofity fol- 
lows him in vain. Greece and Afia 
perplex us with a rival Stratford-upon- 
Mitcheii; Avon. The rank of Arifliophanes is 
p. 56. ' only conjedtured from his gift to two 
poor players of Athens. Of every 
country and feafon the complaint is 
felt and uttered. Precious would be 
the journal by a Florentine De Foe 
of the indoor occupations of Dante. 
Think of beholding, as in a clear 
Macchia- glafs, MacchiavcUi living along the 
Oauleo. lines of his political web; Galileo 
watching the moon plough her way 
Taflb. acrofs the clouds ; or Taflb, with 
Polybius in his hand, marfhalling the 
knights of Godfrey. 
Familiar The moft delightful life is that 

biography Si»i i- r • t j» 

which a lovmg friend or admirer 
compofes from his own recoUedlions. 
Bofwell's John/on is the model and 
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the mafter-piece. In a humbler way, 
Roger North's account of the Lord- Roger 
keeper Guildford and his two brothers 
is admirable for its dramatic truth and 
charafter. Of one of thefe, a Turkifh a Turid/h 

1 1 1 T-i 1 1 merchant** 

merchant, who returned to England Engiifh 
in the reign of Charles the Second, he ^ ^*^" "** 
has left a Iketch fo lively and parti- 
cular, that we feem to have lived in 
the fame houfe. We accompany him 
to Bridewell, and mark his trepidation 
at the turnkey with the gruff voice, 
who recalled the alarming "Chiaus'* 
of Conftantinople ; we hold our breath 
at his daring adventure in the tower 
of Bow Church, when he fwung his 
corpulent body round the column ; or 
take his arm to St. Paul's, on Satur- 
days, when Sir Chriftopher Wren was 
there, to have " a fnatch of difcourfe " 
about the building. 

The account of Wolfey by Caven- a Cardinal 

painted by 

difh has the fame truthfulnefs andhisufher. 
reality. It is a pifture-book done by 
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the pen. What a breathing, moving 
panorama is the Cardinal's day ! The 
two "mafles" being over, he comes 
from his chamber about eight of the 
clock, all in red, with an upper gar- 
ment of taffety, or moft commonly of 
fine crimfon fatin engrained ; his tip- 
pet of fables is round his neck, and in 
his hand he carries the myfterious 
orange, full of aromatic fponge, and 
anxioufly held to the nofe when the 
throng prefles him, or a fuitor grows 
troublefome. Not a feature of the 
proceflion is loft. We fee the princely 
" hat " borne by a gentleman of wor- 
fliip *' right folemnly," words which 
have a found of the Vatican ; his mule 
with fcarlet pillion and gilt ftirrups ; 
his crofs-bearers on great horfes; his 
train of noblemen and chivalry ; and 
his four footmen, bearing burnifhed 
pole-axes that catch the fun. And fo 
the king's favourite rides to the door 
of Weftminfter Hall. No limner, in 
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the monaftic fhade, hung more fondly 
over his illuminated faint, than the 
gentleman-ufher of Wolfey upon the 
lineaments of his Cardinal. 

Whether much or little be known. The veracity 
no fecrets fhould be kept. Biography hiftory in- 
is ufelefs which is not true. The ^^*'"^'^^*^- 
weaknefTes of charadter muft be pre- 
ferved, however infignificant or hum- 
bling. The j eft-book of Tacitus, the 
medicated drinks of Bacon, the ex- 
tempore rhymes of Chefelden, the 
preparatory violin of Bourdaloue, and 
the fancy-lighting damfbns of Dryden, 
have their place and value. They are 
the errata of genius, and clear up the 
text. A French mathematician hadjj^* . 

. . - Marquis de 

pleafant doubts concernmg the animal L'Hopitai. 
wants of Newton, and was difpofed to 
regard him as an intellectual being, 
in whom the mind's flame had ab- 
forbed each grofler particle. It is a 
precipitous fall from dividing a ray of 
light, or writing ComuSy to wearinefs 
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An indoor and dinner. But Biography admo- 
saimifius. nifhes pride, when it difplays Salma- 
fius, the champion of kings, fhivering 
under the eye and fcourge of his wife ; 
or bids us ftand at the door of Mil- 
ton's academy, and hear the fcream 
and the ferule upftairs. It fteals on 
the Poet and the Premier in their 
undrefs : — Cowley in dre fling - gown 
and flippers, and Cecil with his trea- 
furer's robe on the chair. 
A book, or a Xhe works of an author are not 

work of arty 

fometimes always evidcnce for the Biographer, 
the temper bccaufc talent has a profeflional temper 
o geniui. ^jjj^}^ j^ manifefts in type, or colours. 

Watteau was only gay in a landfcape, 
and Young was cheerful without his 
pen, A delicate judgment difl:in- 
guiflies the natural from the artiftic 
frame of thought. But in numberlefs 
infliances the book or the pifture is a 
commentary on the mind that pro- 
duced it, and correfts a falfe opinion 
Walton's Qf charafter and endowments. Walton 

minake 
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imagined Hooker to have been fimple ^^^ 
and childlike in worldly affairs; 
"whereas the Policy fhows an acute 
obferver of mankind, and a vein of 
ftrong and quiet humour flowing 
through the learned argument. 

When a man relates his own life. People 

.»> who write 

we call it an Autobiography. Thefe memoim of 
portraits may be captivating, but can ^'"^^^' 
feldom be trufted. The compofer un- 
confcioufly, or by defign, modifies and 
fbftens a harfh feature, or an unpleafing 
expreflion. His ideal of excellence 
anfwers the purpofe of a painter's lay- 
figure. He difpofes and drefles it in to be re- 
favourable lights and rich draperies, diftruft. 
A deformed mind is muffled in cloth 
of gold. Such a perfon refembles 
Prior giving his pifture to St. John's 
in a brocaded fuit. A vice, or a bad 
cufliom, ftrongly marked and decided, 
is fhaded off into a neutral tint. How 
amufing is Clarendon's vindication of 
his appetite when, (peaking in the 
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Clarendon's third perfoii, hc favs ; — " He indulged 

glofs upon , 

his own his palate very much, and even took 
fbme delight in eating and drinking, 
but without any approach to luxury." 

Reijgio In Browne's fingular piece of mind- 
painting, the fame felf-delufion is con- 
fpicuous, and throws a doubtfulnels 
over the whole. It is the phyfician's 
likenefs drawn by himfelf, and pre- 
fented to Pofterity. The mightier the 
writer the more his tale will be fus- 

Caefar's peftcd. It was hinted by Caefar's 

omimons* , , ' , 

enemies that his Commentaries y which 
are a chapter of autobiography, would 
have been longer if he had inferted 
his defeats. 

Notwithftanding its defedts, per- 
fbnal narrative is always entertaining. 
No ftyle admits fo many trifles; 
moreover, autobiographers are gene- 
rally on good terms with themfelves, 
and amufe us, in fpite of our con- 
Theatrical tempt. To this clafs belongs CoUey 
c. cibber. Cibbcr's Apology y which is the elaborate 
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miniature of a Goflip. Cellini's mood Perfonai 

• ••I 111 Tx memoirs of 

IS higher and darker. He opens b. Ceiiini. 
his mind to the public gaze, and re- 
corcls witli imperturbable tranquillity 
the fymptoms of its difeafes and its 
health. We fee him in every pofture 
of debafement ; abandoned and fuper- 
flitious ; a fcorner of the ignorant, and 
a believer in magic ; pafling, by one 
ftep, from a brutal infult to a religious 
fbnnet, and fighting a duel with his 
eye upon Providence. 

The fcholar's ftory is told by Huet, The 

^ ' ftruggles of 

bifliop of Avranches. The order a ftudent j 
never had an abler reprefentative. 
Of noble defcent, he loft his parents 
in childhood, and fought his way to 
learning through all the ingenuity of 
perfecution. His fchoolfellows ftole 
his books, tore his papers, or wetted 
them until the ink ran. During play- 
time they barred up his door ; to 
enjoy a quiet hour of ftudy he rofe 
with the fun, while his tormentors 
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were afleep, or hid himfelf in the thick 

fhade of the wood. But his efForts 

were unfuccefsful. His companions 

hunted the ftudent among the buflies, 

and drove him from his concealment. 

Hjs At laft he became his own mafter, and 

and old 'age. the hill of loiowlcdgc and fame was 

rapidly climbed. From the age of 

twenty almoft up to ninety years, he 

purfued his ftudies with a vigour that 

no labour could fubdue. Languor 

was unknown to his iron nerves. 

After fix or feven hours fpent in 

mental toil, he cheerfully clofed his 

books, finging to himfelf, and ready 

and eager for a new encounter. 

Auto- We owe thefe lighter touches of 

gives a fclf-portraiturc to the form of com- 

IT^t^fonzi pofition which Huet feledted. A 

difpofition. gj^^^g hiftorian would have hefitated 

to relate the prodigies of fencing, 
jumping, and mufcular ftrength, which 
he appears to have efteemed, as 
Johnfon exulted in his " feat" after 
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hounds. But as the individual record 
of perfeverance and learning, the auto- 
biography of Huet is invaluable. 
What age will behold another fcholar 
to whom aftronomy and Greek were 
equally eafy ? who differed with his 
own hand three hundred eves, and 
edited the Delphin Claffics? 

Occafionally a true poet weaves indicatiom 

• .. r •% * ji of character 

into his vene the experiences and the m poetry, 
delights of his early or later life. 
Few threads give more beauty to the 
web. The firft canto of the Minjirel 
is an interefting example, ftiowing 
how the heart of Beattie throbs in the Scattie. 
breaft of Edwin ; while the grafly 
turf, 

" With here and there a violet beftrown," 

the woody glen, the murmuring brook, 
the boughs ruftled by the owl, the 
breezy down, and the mifty hill clear- 
ing before the fun — are only fo many 
reflexions of Lawrencekirk, and the 
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lonely hamlet of Ferdoun. Collins 
refembles Beattie. Each ode is an 
epifode of his own inner life difplayed 
in colours. When the poet {peaks 
without concealment in his own perfbn, 
the biographical furprife is ftill more 
grateful. Cowper illuftrates the rea- 
lity, as Beattie ftiows the allegory. 
Who does not love his remembered 
walk, 

'* Ankle-deep in mofs and flow'iy thyme ? " 

or the confeffion of his impatience, in 
the winter evenings, to open the " folio 
of four pages,*' which 

" The herald of a noify world. 
With Ipatter'd boots, ftrapp'd waift, and frozen 

IocIes, 
News from all nations lumbering at his back," 

had juft dropped at the inn-door. 
And Akenfide wrote few paflages fo 
tender and pleaiing as the lines, in 
which he throws a backward glance of 
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penfive regret, upon the youthful 
hours he pafled at Morpeth : — 

" O ye Northumbrian ihades, which overiook 
The rocky pavement and the mofly falls 
Of folitary Wenfbeck's limpid ftream. 
How gladly I recall your well-known feats. 
Beloved of old ; and that delightful time. 
When all alone, for many a fummer's day, 
I wandered through your calm recelFcs, led 
In lilence, by fome powerful hand unfeen." 

In our own day the poetry of Words- 
worth has carried the biographical 
ftyle to its utmoft boundary. 

Sometimes Autobiography takes 
the earneft tone of Confeffions, as in Confeffions. 
the penitential gloom of Auguftine, Auguftine. 
and the melodrama of Rouffeau. Rouffeau. 
Frequently it flows into the ftiort 
entries of the Journal ; Evelyn hears Diaries, 
an admirable fermon by Pearfon ; and 
Pepys ftieds tears for a feather or a 
doublet. Letters are acknowledged Letten. 
memoirs of Self. Horace Walpole's 
correfpondence inlays his own mind 
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in mofaic. The epiftolary ftyle is 
always artificial. The opening of the 
heart to a friend is one of the fables 
of the golden age. Even Cowper 
had a tinge for his coufin. What a 
defpifer of verfes was Pope by the 
Pope Poji / But the frozen houfekeeper of 

rinnng up 

the fervanti Lord Oxford would havc told a dif- 

zT^^, ferent ftory when, in one winter night 

of the terrible " Forty," ftie anfwered 

the impatient poet's fourth bell for a 

fheet of paper. 

The t'rom the leflbns of Biography four 

teaching of ^ ir ^ \ t r n 

Biography, may bc chofcn. (i.) It luggefts a 
comparifon between the difficulties of 
earlier and later readers : — 



On ihelf of deal, belide the cuckoo-clock. 
Of cottage-reading refts the chofen ftock,'^ 



The ancient which might havc bcwildercd by its 
modem luxury a divine of 1300. The Greek 

wntaifted. ^^g^ ^^d f^w ^^ds. Plato devoted 
three hundred pounds to the purchafe 
of three books of a diftinguifhed 
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Pythagorean; and Ariftotle invefted 
' twice that fum in the fmall library of 
a deceafed philofopher. Jerome nearly Jerome 
ruined himfelf to procure the works 
of Origen ; and Leo bartered five orfgen. 
hundred pieces of gold for five books 
of Tacitus. The biographer may 
moralife the pen he holds. Petrarch Petrarch'i 
being at Liege, in the earlier half of"* ' 
the fourteenth century, and anxious 
to copy two fpeeches of Cicero, with 
difficulty obtained a few drops of ink 
as yellow as fafFron. 

(2.) Biography cheers merit when 
its hopes are drooping. It leads the 
ftudent down a gallery of portraits, 
and gives the comforting, or warning 
hiftory of each. It ftiows Jackfon Jackion. 
working on his father's ftiop-board, 
and cherifhing a love for Art by a 
vifit to Caftle Howard ; Richardfon, Richardion. 
a printer's apprentice, ftealing an hour 
from fleep to improve his mind, and 
fcrupuloufly buying his own candle. 
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that his matter might not be de- 
Morrifon. fraudcd ; or the Chinefe fcholar Mor- 
rifon, labouring at his trade of a laft 
and boot-maker, and keeping his lamp 
from blowing out with a volume of 
Matthew Henry's Commentary, 
The ufe Occafionallv one incident in the life 

of {pare ^ 

minutes of a remarkable perfon contains the 
b^ Prioi. ^ ^^^ profitable inftrudion. Prior, on 
the death of his father, was fent to 
Weftminfter School, which he left to 
aflift^ his uncle, a vintner at Charing 
Crois. He remembered Bufby, and 
He read* made Horace the companion of his 
leifure. The Latin poet was to be 
the key of his fortunes. The Rummer 
Tavern was the Club of the Nobility, 
and numbered among its vifitors the 
celebrated L(K*d Dorfet, to whom 
Dryden addreffed his Effay on dra- 
matic poetry, and who, before he grew 
fat and nervous, was the gayeft con- 
is patronifed verfcr of that fparkling age. Upon 
^ ^ ^' one oGcafion he found the vintner's 
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nephew reading Horace. A difFerent 
verfion of the ftory is given, but with 
the fame refult. He expirefled his 
intereft in the young man's welfare, 
and undertook the care of his edu- 
cation. Cambridge air ripened his 
powers. He rofe to political renown, His 

• •« Tr/**tii* • commercial 

mamtamed at V erlailles his reputation influence. 
for wit, and returning to England, 
drew from Swift the announcement, 
*' Prior is come home from France for 
a few days ; Stocks rife at his coming^ 
(3.) Biography turns our eyes from 
the prefent to the future. In life, 
Georgias may be more applauded than Ceorgias 
Plato, and Salieri fnatch the reward*" 
from Mozart. Years bring the change 
and the reconipenfe. The ftatue fol- 
lows the hemlock of Phocion; thephodon. 
chair of Boccaccio is raifed over the 
afhes of Dante. A pifture, for which 
Wilkie, in his early London life, re- 
ceived fifteen guineas, was recently 
fold for eight hundred. Biography 
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is the application of Hiftory to the 

heart, and its chiefeft fruit is patience. 

Seidcn; He who* ftrives to make himfelf 

orTtbie^ different from other men by much 

p!*^i46. reading, gains this advantage, that in 

ill fortune he has fomething left of 

entertainment and comfort. 

(4.) The grandeft leflbn of Bio- 
graphy is the need of moral and re- 
ligious principle. This is the burden 
of all its mufic. Stop for a moment 
before that youthful face, which fhoots 
fuch a fitful and dazzling brightnefs 
The ftory of from its proud, vifionary eyes. It is 

Chatterton. . • >* ^^. * .^^ • 

and its the portrait of Chatterton. Begm 

™-'*^ with his childhood. At fix years of 

age he did not know A ; he {pent the 

fame number of months in reaching P. 

Prior's plan of alluring the fcholar 

with gingerbread letters, to be eaten 

as they are learned, might have failed. 

Suddenly a fpark dropped on the cold 

He learns mind. His mother tore up an old 

* mufic-book for wafte paper, and the 
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painted capitals caught his eye. She 
faid that he fell in love with the 
manufcript. A black-letter Bible 
completed the conqueft of the dunce. 
He awoke like a giant, morning, 
noon, and evening, devouring books 
with unfatisfied hunger. 

His temptation grew with his in- His 
telledb. A manufadurer requefted him ambition. 
to choofe a device, or infcription, for 
a cup. " Paint me," anfwered the boy, 
'^ an angel with wings and a trumpet 
to trumpet my name over the world." 
It was Milton's daring without his 
prayer. The tempter of Chatterton 
was pride. One of his lateft letters in the 
is ftill preferved, in which the terrible Mufcum. 
working of an ungoverned fpirit is 
fhown by the emphafis of his pen. 
^^ It is my Pride, my native, uncon- 
querable pride, that plunges me into 
diftradlion. You muft know that 
nineteen-twentieths of my compofition 
is Pride. I muft either live a flave 
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or a fervant — to have no will of my 

own, no fentiments of my own, which 

I may freely declare as fuch — or Die." 

HisUterary Xo feed this pride he robbed his 

frauds. , • . . 

neighbours. It is quite conceivable 
that a boy-geftius, overflowing with 
mirthful ftrength, might banter a 
pompous pewterer by a Norman pe- 
digree, or a dull topographer with a 
caftle in the clouds. But Chatterton*s 
aim was money. His literary frauds 
were the rudimental efforts of a forger. 
The pride that enflaved his foul at 
Goes to Briftol, drove him to London. Its 
bondage became fiercer. One after 
another his home-thoughts and recol- 
Icftions are whirled away, like fpring 
bloflbms in a hurricane. The black- 
letter Bible is loft in ftiadow. Mother, 
and fifters, the gifts of love, and the 
lights of ambition, difappear. Only 
Histcmpta- Pride remains. He retires to his 
and dMth7* dreary chamber ; coUeds his fragments 
of verfe and profe ; tears them in 
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pieces ; mingles the poifbn ; Iwallowji 
it, and plunges over the ghaftly pre- 
cipice in fuUen, tempeftuous, magni- 
ficent defpair. 

O words to be written in gold ! — 

*' Woe be to the youthful poet who Southcy to a 

r ,..,.* , friend, 

lets out upon his pilgrimage to the Feb. 12, 
Temple of Fame, with nothing but ' ^' 
hope for his viaticum ! There is the 
Slough of Defpond, and the Hill of 
Difficulty, and the Valley of the Sha- 
dow of Death upon the way." 



XXIX Literature of the Pul^ 

PIT — ITS Entertainment. 

When Beauclerk's books were fold, 
Wilkes expreffed his aftoniftiment at 
finding fo large a coUecJlion of fermons 
in the library of a fafliionable fcholar, 
Johnfon faid, " Why, fir, you are to l^^^^^^\ 

•' ' y ' ' / opinion of 

remember that fermons make a confi- EngUfh fer- 
mons. 
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derable branch of Englifh literature.** 
The caution might be widely fpread. 
In every Chriftian land the learned 
mind has poured its choiceft gifts into 
Theology. Chryfoftom warms the 
fourth century like a fun. The dis- 
st.BeTnard couHcs of St. Bernard are fhining 

and Dante. . , , 

lights in dark ages. Dante, whom he 
preceded by more than a hundred 
years, caught no views of Paradife 
from the mountain-top fo fruitful and 
ferene. If we turn our eyes to France, 
Boffuet is her grandeft poet, and Pas- 
cal eclipfes Montefquieu. 
An old Xhe gloomy recefs of an ecclefias- 

libraryde- . . / . 

fcribed. tical library is like a harbour, into 
which a far-travelling Curiofity has 
failed with its freight, and caft anchor. 
The ponderous tomes are bales of the 
mind's merchandlfe. Odours of dis- 
tant countries and times fteal from the 
red leaves, the fwelling ridges of vel- 
lum, and the titles in tarniftied gold. 
Davenant's defcription of their covers 
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{prinkled with duft, and long ftreets 
of fpiders' webs, is ftriking as the 
lefTon it gives is fignificant, — 



€f 



In thefe heaven's holy fire does vftinly burn. 
Nor warms, nor lights, but is in fparkles 
fpent ; 
Where froward authors with difputes have 
torn 
The Garment feamlels as the firmament" 



Thefe are the controverfies and the The fchooi- 
foeculations of the fchoolmen, andmiwUn/ 
would fcarcely be found on the fhelves ^eoio^. 
of Beauclerk. But the elder rhetoric, 
which had taken the ftiape of exhorta- 
tion, abounds in elements of intereft 
and materials of deep or elegant think- The EngUA 

• 1 • 1 ^ 1 1 • 1 r fermon a 

ing, which the polite reader may lepa- treafure- 
rate from the text. Each volume is a mlfceiia- 
common-place book of brilliant fay- t^Xiedge. 
ings and erudite allufions ; a treafure- 
houfe of products and antiquities from 
every climate and age of intelled. 
Here are gathered, without much at- 
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tempt at order or claflification, bat- 
tered armour of Homeric chiefs, dry 
chips of Seneca, poifoned arrows of 
Juvenal, magical flutes of Apuleius, 
grotefque Vords coined by that great 
minter, TertuUian, and fpiritual cloth- 
ing of wrought gold from Chryfoftom. 
He who feeks for amufement can find 
it. The flighteft circumftances of an- 
cient and modern life are preferred ; — 
from the vermilion cord with which 
the public oflScer purfued and marked 
Life in the Athenians who negleAed the As- 

Athens and ^-,. inn r 

London, fcmblics, to the nrft appearance of the 
umbrella in London. 

The preachers of the fixteenth and 
feventeenth centuries are its familiar 
hiftorians. Latimer opens the royal 
kitchen. Andrews leads common life 
Sermon lxv. into the fun. We learn from Donne 
st!paufv^ how ftreet- begging had become a 
trade in 1 6 2 5 . Parents educated their 
children in it, and expert profcflbrs of 
the art received apprentices, whom 
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they perfedled in making a face and a 
ftory. Perhaps the EngHfh preacher 
caught this habit of fketching manners 
from Chryfoftom, in whofe HomiHes 
we obtain fo many lively •views of 
Conftantinople and Antiochj who, in 
enforcing the ftudy of the Scriptures, 
difluades parents from hanging the 
Gofpels round the neck of a child, or 
near the bed, as a charm ; and con- ^^"^' »« 

I Cor. xlui. 

demns the rich tor uung dice every 
day, and keeping their fumptuous Hom. in 

-TkM 1/1 - 1 r Joann.x:uui. 

Bibles ihut up m the calcs. 

During two hundred years the fer- 
mon fhaped and nouriftied the Eng- 
lifh mind. Greek and Latin fountains 
of philofophy and grace flowed into 
Poetry from the Pulpit. Shakfpeare The Poet 
might have picked up crumbs ofby^the 
Plato and Euripides from the orator ^•'^^^^^'• 
of Paul's Crofs. The preacher had a 
religious and an infl:ru6tive charafter. 
He entertained that he might improve 
the hearer. He unfolded the gram- 
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deur of a Prophecy, or the comfort 
of an Epiftle, and alarmed the con- 
fcience, or bound up a wounded heart ; 
he brought tidings of foreign learning 
to the fcholar, of difcoveries to the 
naturalift, and of manners to the peo- 
ple ; and thus he won the ears of the 
thoughtful, the inquifitive, and the 
idle. 

The fermon reflefted the refearch, 
the feelings, and the experience of the 
fpeaker. The reading of a week 

iiiuftrations flipped into a parenthefis. If Donne 
lets forth the prailes of devout women 
in the morning of Chriftianity, he re- 
members a Venetian ftory about the 
matrons who were fent to propitiate 
an emprefs. In fliowing that fin fepa- 
rates a man from God, he tells the 

Sermon cii. congregation of his own vifit to Aix- 

at Lincoln*8 5r ,iy t /.. r \ t>i 

Inn. la-Chapelle for the lake or the Baths^ 

and how the houfe he lodged in — 
big enough for a fmall parifli — was 
occupied by fwarms of Anabaptifts, 
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-who agreed in nothing but keeping 
apart from one another; the father 
excommunicating the fon on the third 
floor, and the uncle his nephew in the 
attic. 

Amufement is only the accident of 
our early eloquence. In devotion, 
learning, argument, and imagination, 
it is unequalled. It comes warm from 
the Bible. The irradiated mind fhoots 
a glory into the commoneft word, and 
Chriftian duties are drawn with fo 
much patience of love and embellifh- 
ment, that later pens feem to produce 
faint and imperfedl copies. Mr. Keble 
illuftrates one of his poems by a pas- 
fage from Miller's Bampton LeSlures ; chriftian 
but it will be feen that the comparifon st. Bartho- 
had been employed two centuries be- °"^^" 
fore by Donne, and at a later period 
by Seed. Its laft appearance is in a 
difcourfe of Mr. Melvill : — 
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THE EYE OF THE PORTRAIT. 



Miller. 
Bampton 
Le^res, 
p. iz8. 



*€ 



Donne. 
Ser. cLiv. 
2 Cor. It. 6. 



MILLBR. 

The point worthy 
of observation is, to 
note how a book of the 
defcription and com- 
pais which we have re- 
prefented Scriptiire to 
be, poileiles this ver- 
iktility of power : this 
eye, like that of a por- 
trait, uniformly fixed 
upon us, turn where 
we will.'* 



D€mNB. 

**Be, therefore, no 
flrangcr to this face; 
fee Him here that you 
may know Him, and 
He you there ; and then 
as a pifbire looks upon 
him that looks upon 
it, God, upon whom 
thou keepefl thine eye, 
will keep his eye upon 
thee/* 



Seed. 
Difcourfes 
preached at 
the Lady 
Moyer's 
Le^re, 
i 365. 



Melvill, 
Sermons on 
Fads of 
Scripture, 
ii. 171. 



SEI1>. 

" When the dis- 
courfe is direded to us, 
lending a favourable 
attention, and making 
pertinent replies; like 
a fine pi£hire which 
feems to fix an eye 
upon, and direct its 
views to each perfbn 
in the room, who looks 
upon it and eyes it 
attentively.' 



M 



ff 



MELVILL. 

Such is your na- 
ture that, without con- 
flant vigilance, the 
dire6lion may be gra- 
dually changed, and 
yet appear to you the 
fame, even as the eyes 
of a well-drawn por- 
trait fbUow you as you 
move, and fb might 
perfuade you that you 
had not moved at all." 
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1. 1. c. V. 



The thought, indeed, may be found 
in a lighter page. When Colonel Woodftock, 
Everard revlfited the parlour in Wood- 
ftock Lodge, where the old portrait 
of Vidor Lee was fufpended, " He re- 
membered how . . . when left alone 
in the apartment, the fearching eye of 
the old warrior Jeemed always bent 
upon hisy in whatever part of the room 
he placed himfelf*' 

Read one more example from a 
preacher of the Elizabethan age, and 
of the prefent : — 

OLD CHURCHES. 



HENRY SMITH. 

" This is our life, 
while we enjoy it ; we 
loie it like the fun, 
which flies fwifter than 
an arrow, and yet no 
man perceives that it 
moves. He which lafted 
900 years could not 
hold out one hour lon- 
ger; and what is he 



BRADLEY. 

" Even the works of Smith, 
our own hands remain S" 3°°V 

Edit. 1075. 

much longer than we. 
The pyramids of Egypt Bradley, 
have defied the attacb ** *7»- 
of 3000 years, while 
their builders iank, per- 
haps, under the bur- 
den of fburfcore. Our 
houies ftand long after 



Tjl 
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now more than a child 
that lived but a year ? 
Where are they which 
founded this goodly 
city? which poffeffed 
theie fair houfes^ and 
walked in thefe plea- 
fant fields ; which en- 
tered thefe ftately tem- 
ples ; which kneeled 
in thefe feats; which 
preached out of this 
place but thirty years 
ago? Is not earth 
turned to earth, and 
fhall not our fun fet like 
theirs when the night 



comes r 



?" 



their tranfient proprie- 
tors are gone^ and 
their names forgotten. 
Where is now the head 
that planned, and the 
hand which built this 
houfe of God ? They 
were all reduced to 
afhes 500 years ago. 
The very feats we fit 
on have borne genera- 
tions before they bore 
us, and will probably 
bear many after us. 
The remains of thofe 
who once occupied the 
places we now fill are 
underneath our feer." 



Theftudyof It is HOt intended to accufe the 
recom- modcrns of wilfully defrauding the 
mcnaea. ancients. The refemblances may be 
unintentional. The objeft of the pa- 
rallel is to urge the diligent ftudy of 
our anceftors in divinity. The antique 
legend, which gave the fweeteft fong 
to nightingales that built their nefts 
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near the tomb of Orpheus, may have a 
moral for profe. 

The elaboratenefs of the early ftyle 
was not felt to be wearifome. Hearers 
and readers in 1600 were feldom in a 
hurry. But now and then rambling 
through the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, or of the firft and fecond 
Charles, we overtake a loitering ex- 
pounder, who has a large gift of 
tedioufnefs, and might have aflifted 
the German profeflbr in his courfe of 
leftures upon the firft chapter of 
Ifaiah, which extended over twenty 
years, and was left unfinifhed. In the Early 
true Matters of theological rhetoric, eloquence 
however, the wandering and fcattered tertwd' 
utterance had, generally, intention 
and method. They fpread out their 
thoughts and images, as a fkilful 
general invefts a ftrong fortrefs with 
troops; and threw reafoning into a 
circle, to befiege a hoftile argument 
and cut off efcape. Milton's defi- 
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nition IS realized. The words in 
"well-ordered files fall aptly into 
their places." Similes and metaphors 
are rarely ornamental figures, mere 
combatants on a rhetorical parade, 
with mufic and ftandards for fhow. 
They carry weapons, and are ready 
for adion. 

itsdefeds The cpoch of elegance had not ar- 
rived, and the eye of tafte difcovers 
many violations of its laws ; but the 
moft objeftionable fault is the mixture 
of fpiritual and worldly things ; as in 
continental cities a fhop is encrufted 

South. on a cathedral. South is a notable 
offender. He writes a political note 
on a Gofpel, and couples Cromwell 
and Peter in a fentence. Much of 
this familiarity may be traced to the 
Miracle-play, which had left a popular 
impreflion behind it. Statefmen and 
Prelates were fcarcely alive to the 
difcord; in the firft edition of the 
Bifhops' Bible the portrait of Leicefter 
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was prefixed to Jofhua ; and, in 1574, 
the arms of the Primate Parker re- 
placed Burleigh as a decoration of the 
Pfalms. 

In whatever light we examine it. The ow and 

m /• r \ f 1 ^^ modem 

the lermon or the leventeenth century fermon 
continues to be a problem of litera-*^"^ 
ture. It flourifhed in ignorance, and 
withered under education. The 
** plain" manner came in with the 
national fchool. Day by day, the 
jewels of the Breaftplate were more 
clouded, and the fuperb fcenery of 
Truth was buried deeper in fnow^ 
The public mind has taken the tone 
of its teachers. Sublimity is darknefs, 
and the glow of the Prophet is a 
poetical turn. Imagine Donne re- Donne at 
appearing in the Chapel of Lincoln's Lm. 
Inn with one of the difcourfes which 
he delivered to the Society of 16 18. 
Let him exhibit, in all its fulnefs, that some fea- 
manifold ftyle which was the delight rh^oric " 
of his friends and of the crowd;— ^'^""^^'*'^^- 
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the imperial logic, the gorgeous per- 
ipedtive of imagery, the poem in a 
word, the melting pathos, the rap- 
turous piety, and the fplendour of 
language that flowed over the argu- 
ment and adorned it, like a crimfbn 
mantle upon armour. Pifture the un- 
eafy ruftle of the Benchers, and the 
bewilderment of the Verger. 

Why fhould " fleep" and " fermon*' 
be longer accepted as fynonymes by 
H.J. Rofe the vulgar? A judge and a mafter 
miffionand rccommcnded Demofthenes to the 
der^.^^^* village preacher. Surely, any ftyle 
is better than that which is plain in 
the complete abfence of expreflion, 
and fimple in having no thoughts 
to convey. Is it furprifing if the 
dead mafles flumber under fuch ap- 
peals ? The fervour of the old elo- 
quence is needed to ftrike heat into 
the finner. His cure is to be wrought 
by no fervile hand. Gehazi might 
2 Kings, y^^y^ j^j^ Elifha's ftaflf* for ever upon 

IV. 29 • * 
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the Shunammite's child. The eyes 
open only to the Prophet's call. The 
kindled lips of infpired Genius muft 
breathe over the benumbed foul be- 
fore the colour of health will return, 
the baptifmal flame be fanned into 
warmth, and the fon of the Church be 
delivered to his Mother. 



XXX. — Philosophy and its 
Delights. 

It was a remark of Bacon, that Bacon's 
knowledge refembles a tree which J ^"o^°j* 
runs ftraight for fome time, and then ^^^^' 
parts itfelf into branches. Of thefe, 
Philofophy is one of the moft ver- 
durous, and throws the broadeft fha- 
dow ; whether we regard it in relation Divifion of 
to fpiritual truth, and call it Divine, * ° °p ^^ 
or to the phenomena of the vifible 
world, and diftinguifh it as Natural, 
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or to the feelings and powers of Men, 
and ftiow its reftrided application by 
the title of Human, or Moral. 

Philofophy comes into this Dis- 
courfe under its fingle afpecft of light- 
ing and adorning the thoughts. It is 
only Wifdom, with the girdle of 
Beauty, that belongs to our fubjedt. 
Speculative theories are left in their 
barren fplendour. Ingenious refearches, 
Metaphyfics which obtain the name of Metaphy- 

not fruithil r t n* r t n* i -r-> 

ofinftruc- "Cal, oiFer few laftmg rewards. Ex- 

^°"- ploring expeditions into the mind 

generally bring back fabulous news of 

the interior. The perplexed journey 

is made by twilight, and the dim 

impreffions of the traveller become 

obfcurer in their tranfmiffion. He 

fcldom fees an objeft with fufficient 

Difputcd diftinftnefs to defcribe it. The ques- 

I "cm! ° tion remains undetermined, if Ideas be 

inborn, as one obferver affirms, or 

fragments of broken fenfations, as 

another fuppofes, or fine chains coiled 
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up in the brain, as they appeared to 
the inquifitive eye of a third. 

The ftudent, therefore, who is en- 
amoured of the graces of learning, 
turns to authors who entertain his 
eye and feed his fancy with the love- 
lieft piftures and the richeft fruit. 
For this reafon he is never weary of 
reading particular paflages in Plato ; The charm 
fuch as the allegory which compares 
the foul to a chariot with winged 
horfes and a driver, and refolves its 
pureft thoughts into remembrances of 
a brighter life in a nobler fociety. 
He learns a folemn and almoft a 
Chriftian moral from the fuggeftion, 
that the foul of the philofopher will 
recover its loft grandeur the fooner, 
becaufe, in a fallen and dark condi- 
tion, it ever tries to recoiled: the 
things which higher Intelligences con- 
template. An underftanding, thus 
taught and illuminated, finds its eye- 
fight cleared and ftrengthened. The 
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earth on which it dwells is known 
to be Eden under a mift; in the 
common flower of the hedge, in the 
painted clouds, and in the funfhine 
upon grafs, it reads intimations of a 
better country, — 

*' Of all that is mod beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid (beams. 
An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invefled with purpureal gleams." 

How a phi- Such a ftudent is greatly charmed by 

lofbphical , . i • i •n 

treadfe the manner m which wildom is com- 
Tiftten?*^ municated. Gilpin compared a true 
philofophical ftyle to light from a 
north window, ftrong but clear. The 
colourlefs depth of the Greek has the 
tranfparent frefhnefs, without being 
cold ; often a ray of exquifite imagi- 
nation feems to dart through it, and 
leave a luftre and warmth. To the 
lateft hour of his life, Plato polifhed 
and adjufted his illuftrations and argu- 
ment; in the fignificant commentary 
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of an early critic, combing and curling, ^^ ^J^^^ 
and weaving and unweaving his writ- naflUs, ren- 
ings after a variety of fafhions. Mr. Seweii. 

Our own literature contains niany ^"^^'^ p^*" 
lofty and ferious views of the mys- authors, and 

^ ' 1 r their merits. 

teries of man's nature. In thefe the 
ftudent may 

'* At intervals deicry 
Gleams of the glory, ftreaks of flowing light. 
Openings of heaven." 

Cudworth may be ftudied with plea- Cudworth. 
fure and profit for the frequent ma- 
jefty of his fentiments ; Henry More, More. 
for the wild ftrains of a tender and 
. mufical fancy ; Norris, for a ferious Norris. 
Platonifm, brightened by a heavenlier 
funfhine ; and Berkeley, for unequalled Berkeley. 
grace and harmony of manner. The 
fyftem of WoUafton is fearfully muti- WoUafton. 
lated on one fide, but his moral dig- 
nity and deep fenfe of immortality 
lend impreflion to his teaching. It is 
unneceflary to fpeak of Butler, who, Buticr. 
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in the walk which he chofe, is as in- 
comparable as Hooker. 
A caution Philofophical ftudies are befet by 
Vanity and onc pcnl, — z pcrlon ealily brings 
unbelief, hin^felf to think that he thinks ; and a 
fmattering of fcience encourages con- 
ceit. He is above his companions. 
A hieroglyphic is a fpell. The Gnos- 
tic dogma is cuneiform writing to the 
million. Moreover, the vain man is 
generally a doubter. It is a Newton 
who fees himfelf in a child on the fea- 
ftiore, and his difcoveries in the co- 
loured fhells. A little knowledge 
leads a mind from God. Unripe 
thinkers ufe their learning to authen- 
ticate their doubts; while unbelief 
has its own dogma, more peremptory 
than the inquifitor's. Patient medi- 
tation brings the fcholar back to 
The Tele- humblcncfs. He learns that the 
ma?veu! ^^ grandcft truths appear flowly. They 
are like the fhapes of cloudy light, 
floating in the uttermoft lonelinefs of 
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Ipace ; fome the naked eye difcerns, 
others a common glafs brings into 
view. But it was the enormous Reflec- 
tor of modern fkill, in the purity of a 
Southern atmofphere, that gave to 
thofe mafles of vapour a form and a 
look of glory, and kindled ftrips of 
mift into rays of exquifite luftre. 
Thus the cloud of the weak becomes 
the ftar-clufl:er of the ftrengthened 
fight. Many radiant bodies yet re- 
main in their majeftic retirements. 
No glafs, however endowed with 
vifion, compels thefe ihadows to come 
within its range, and to ihow their 
faces. Still there is hope. The dis- 
covery of one ftar is the promife of 
another. The hand of Science grows 
more cunning every day, and its eye 
endures a ftronger blaze. This isTheftarry 
the leflbn for the inquirer into thcTraSi. 
far-off and dim things of Truth. 
Hour by hour fome eyes are opened 
more and more by the Father of 
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Lights to behold the wondrous things 
of His Law. Nothing is too remote 
or mifly for the draining and wait- 
ing gaze. The awfuUeft myfteries 
feem to be drawn nearer, and to glim- 
mer from behind the veil. 



XXXI. — The Study of Lan- 
guages. 

DuChoix Fleury, after excepting Latin, 
ch.xxxv. ' Italian, and Spanifh, for general read- 
ers, and Greek and Hebrew for eccle- 
fiaftics, includes foreign languages 
among the curiofities of literatvire. 
In Engliih he found no advantage to 
compenfate a learner for its difficulty. 
Selden puts the relative value of an- 
cient and modern tongues with much 
archnefs, in comparing a perfon who 
quotes a Dutch, when a claflical author 
might be ufed, to a gueft leaving a 



tongues. 
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party of fcholars to folicit a tefti- 
monial from the kitchen. 

The judgment of Fleury may fairly 
be queftioned, but his omiflion of 
Oriental languages will not be difap-^^^^^" 
proved. Thefe mines are worked at 
enormous coft, and the returns are 
fmall. If Johnfon's penfion had come ^^^^bk" ' 
twenty years earlier, it would hardly 
have profited mankind in fending 
him, according to his wifli, to Con- 
ftantinople to learn Arabic. The 
rarity of fuch acquirements imparts a 
fictitious importance. We regard a 
perfon who fpeaks Chinefe fluently, as 
we might look at a traveller accus- 
tomed to take his morning walk along 
the Great Wall. A ihadow from the 
Pyramids falls over ChampoUion. iion^^^ " 

Languages are voices of a nation's 
mind. The mountain Greek has no 
tone of the foft Ionic. The Anglo- 
Saxon cafts abroad in its fhort, ftern, 
and folemn words, the awfulnefs of the 
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forefts where it grew. Italian is the 
love-talk of the Roman without his 
armour. A moft curious inftance of 
a language ihaped by climate is feen 
in the South Sea Iflands ; and we are 
told that whole chapters of the New 
Teftament in thefe languages contain 
no words ending with confonants, 
except the proper names of the ori- 
ginal. 
Advantages Qf courfc everv ncw language is a 

and incon- , ' t 

veniencM ncw mftrument of power. It was 
many*!^-^ finely faid by Bacon, that God has 
guages. formed the mind of man like a mirror, 
capable of receiving the image of the 
whole world, the variety of things, 
and the changes of time. He, there- 
fore, whofe knowledge fpreads into 
the ampleft circle, poflefles the largeft 
glafs. Each added acquirement is a 
fhade melted from the furface. Every 
frefh dialed is a new pifture brought 
under the eye. But no riches are 
without inconveniences. Reflexions 
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of various objefts overrun and confufe 
one another. The men of many 
tongues corrupt the idioms of their 
own, by catching the accent of their 
companions. Dryden attributed moft ^^f^^\ 

*^ J apology for 

of Cowley's defeds to his continental cowicy. 
aiTociations, and faid that his lofTes at 
home over-balanced his gains from 
abroad. That hideous German-Eng- 
liih which infedts our modern litera- 
ture, may be thought to confirm the 
remark. 

Another apprehenfion rifes. The 
time which is devoted to a foreign 
writer muft obvioufly be taken from a 
native. Some fenfe of fac^ifice is felt in 
abandoning the fallen angel of Milton, 
with his face of " princely counfel," — 



tt 



Majeftic though in ruin," 



for the demon of Taflb, and his long 
tail ; Shakfpeare ought to be nearly 
got by heart, before a fummer after- 
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noon is fpent with Alfieri ; — and the 
Engiifliand thcologian fliould enjoy very long 
prcachen. days of ftudy who leaves Farindon 
upon the fhelf, to mufe over Segneri. 
What glorious poetry and profe muft 
Schlegel have negledted, while he read 
with lingering eyes all the forgotten 
verfes of Boccaccio ! 

The firft duty of a reader is to 

ftudy the learning and the intelle<5t of 

his own country. Our Engliih gra- 

Advance- narics wiU feed a long life. Bacon 

ment of , i • i t% • 

Learning, magnified " letters, which, as mips, 
pafs through the vaft fea of Time," 
and fpread the learning and lights of 
one age over another. And we may 
carry out his illuftration in the noble 
onori^nai boaft of the poct Young, that Ba- 
compo don, ^^^ himfclf, and Newton, and Shak- 

fpeare, and Milton, have ihowed us 
how all the winds cannot blow a Bri- 
tifh fhip further, than true Genius 
conveys Britifh glory. Thefe heroic 
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names of Wifdom and Fancy go 
round the world, while every foreign 
rival ftrikes its flag as they pafs. 

Literature has Pleafures like thofe 
of Travel. No landfcape pr<eferves 
its bloom and colour out of its own 
light and air. It looks languid and 
dufty in a defcription. It muft be 
vifited to be enjoyed. The remark 
is not inapplicable to authors. Cer- 
tainly no tranflation of a true poem Difficulty of 

. , , T • 1 ir tranflation. 

can retam the beauty. It is a landlcape 
transferred to the wood ; outline, and 
grouping, and features may be pre- 
ferred, but colour and life efcape. 
By what procefs of fkill can the copy- 
ifl: prefent, in their full fplendour, the 
epithets of St. Paul, the filvery lights ^'•j^^"^'* 
of Livy, or the pifture -words of 
^fchylus ? The weather- ftains of 
Dante difappear in the modern fabric. 
The bloom of Petrarch melts under 
the touch. The polifh rubs ofi^ from 

u 
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Maffiiion MaffiUon and Racine, and the crowded 

' thoughtfulnefs of Pajfcal is fcattered. 

National Another obftacle may be noticed to 

generally the fucccfs of the carefullcft verfion, — 

"*^" " ' a home-feeling generally injures the 

truth of a defcription. I am taught 

by the pencil-flcetch of Twickenham, 

which Pope drew in the fly-leaf of his 

Homer. The trim graflplot runs up 

to the door of Hedtor. The charader 

of a poem and a hiftory fufFers from 

the fame caufe — the complexion and 

the garb are no longer national. Cato 

addreffes the fenate in a wig, and 

Diydcn's JEncas, on the arm of Dryden, has 

the lounge of the Mall. 



XXXI. — Domestic Interiors of 
Learning and Taste. 

Therofe- The Pcrfian poet Saadi framed a 
Sego"r^/" leflbn in a pleafant apologue. Two 
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friends fpent a fummer-day in a garden 
of rofes ; one contented himfelf with 
the colours and fragrance, the other 
gathered the choiceft bloom, and car- 
ried it to his family. The happy 
home-life of genius is the moral of 
the ftory. Of many fons of learning 
it might be written : — 

" O bliis, when all in circle drawn 

About him, heart and ear were kd. 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tufcan poets on the lawn." 

We overlook Richardfon reading a 
chapter of a new novel to a felefl: 
circle in his grotto ; and Sterne never 
wears fo attradive an expreffion as 
by his own fire-fide, while his daugh- 
ter makes a fair manufcript, and his 
wife is bufy with her needle. " I am sterne at 
fcribbling away," he tells a friend, " at ^^^^hg 
my Trifiram; thefe two volumes are, "^"^'*™* 
I think, the beft I (hall write as long 
as I live. My Lydia helps to copy 
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for me, and my wife knits and liftens 
as I read her chapters." 
cowpert The poetic hearth of Wefton, with 
the fofa and warm curtains, and the 
adventures of the traveller by land or 
water, 

" by one made vocal 
For the amufement of the reft," 

recalls the vifitor of the rofe-garden 
who put the leaves in his bofom. 
Nor ihould we forget Milton inviting 
a friend to wafte a fuUen day by the 
fire, cheered by a 

Sonnet xxi. '* neat repaft 

to Mr. Law- q£ ^^^j^ ^^^ ^j^j^ wine, whence we may rife 
rence. ' 

To hear the lute well-touch*d, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes, and Tufcan air." 

We breathe the Perfian's rofe again 
in Titian's garden-fuppers, when the 
foft voices and inftruments of Vene- 
tian ladies founded from a thoufand 
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gondolas, gliding paft in the moon- 
light. 

A familiar letter of Pliny opens the f""y^., 

n • • • r r r home-life. 

domeftic mterior of a fcholar feventeen 
hundred years ago. He was ftirring 
with the dawn, and thinking gloom 
favourable to meditation, he had his 
chamber darkened. Such oppofite 
tempers as Malebranche, Hobbes, 
Corneille, and Sidney, feem to have 
fhared this partiality. The morning His manner 
was Pliny's feafon of compofition. pofing. 
Having arranged his fubjedt, he called 
his fecretary, who wrote from his dic- 
tation. A faunter on the terrace, or 
beneath a covered portico, and a fhort 
carriage-drive, heightened his enjoy- 
ment of a fiefta ; afterwards he took 
a longer walk, which he improved by 
repeating a Greek or Latin fpeech. 
Supper concluded the day with a 
book, mufic, or an interlude. 

We have a graceful example in a Petrarch at 
poet who borrowed Pliny's language. 
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Petrarch lived in the rofe- garden. 
His was the day of the true fcholar, 
who found in Vauclufe a hermitage 
of fancy. Often he fpent the hours 
from early morning in unbroken me- 
ditation, going forth to his work of 
tafte until the evening. At other 
times his humour was rural, and he 
wandered among the leafy woods, 
while his (hadow lengthened in the 
moonlight. Occafionally he gave him- 
felf up to waking vifions by the water- 
fide, to the tranquil idlenefs of fifhing, 
or to the culture of his orchard. A 

His dog. dog was his watchful companion. It 
lay at his bedroom door, roufing him 
by a fharp rap of the paw when he 
overflept himfelf, and the day pro- 
mifed a cheerful excurfion. The mo- 
ment the poet appeared, his dog led 
die way to the familiar haunts, brift 
with joy, and continually turning its 

Charms of gves backwafd* The rugged fiflier- 

poetical ' , ,. . , «^0 

loneiinefs. man and his withered wife, who com- 
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pofed Petrarch's domeftic eftablifli- 
ment, would have received finall fatis- 
faftion from the richeft rofe-leaves he 
gathered ; but to his own vivid fenfe 
of fweetnefs no odour was loft. And 
doubtlefs he had days of folitary hap- 
pinefs, when the Mufe brought him 
prefents, not lefs delightful, if lefs 
real, than the Homer which he re- 
ceived from the Byzantine ambaflador, 
and placed in rapturous admiration by 
the fide of Plato, 

It might be agreeable to look for 
verfions of Saadi's apologue in the 
ftudio of the artift ; to obferve Rubens Rubens in 
confecrating his daily occupations with room^"""^" 
a devotional temper, furrounded by 
the fineft works of ancient genius, and 
nourifhing his imagination by paflages 
from Livy, Virgil, and Plutarch, 
which an attendant read to him as he 
painted. But I turn to portraits more 
ferious and interefting. Jewell rofesifliop 
at four o'clock to prayers, and at--'*^^* ^ *^* 
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tended the public fervice in the cathe- 
dral at fix. The remainder of the 
morning he gave to ftudy. At meal- 
time, a chapter having been read, he 
amufed himfelf by liftening to fcholas- 
tic arguments between young fcholars, 
whom he entertained at his table. 
Then his doors and ears were open to 
all caufes. About nine in the evening 
he called his fervants to an account of 
the day, and admonifhed them accord- 
ingly : " From this examination to 
his ftudy (how long it is uncertain, 
oftentimes after midnight) and fo to 
bed; wherein, after fome part of an 
author read to him by the gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, commending him- 
felf to the protedion of his Saviour, 
he took his reft." 
BifliopHaU, Good Bifliop Hall has furniflied a 
by himfdf. fkctch of his own ftudious life in a letter 
to Lord Denny. No trait is wanting 
Milton. to complete it. Like his famous con- 
temporary, he was up in fummer with 
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the bird that firft rifes, and in winter 
often before the found of any bell. His ?«g»"« ^« 

' ^ day with 

firft thoughts were given to Him who devotional 
made the cloud for reft and the funfliine 
for toil. While his body was being 
clothed, he fet in order the labours of 
the day, and entering his ftudy befought 
a blefling for them upon his knees. 
His words are: — " Sometimes I put 
myfelf to fchool to one of thofe an- 
cients whom the Church hath honoured 
with the name of Fathers ; fometimes 
to thofe later dodtors, who want no- 
thing but age to make them claflical ; 
always to God's Book." The feafon 
of family devotion was now come, 
and, this duty heartily fulfilled, he 
returned to his private reading. One Mix** 

, reading and 

while, as he tells us, his eyes were meditation. 
bufied, and then his hands, or con- 
templation took the burden from both ; 
textual divinity employed one hour, 
controverfy another, hiftory a third ; 
and in ftiort intervals of penfive talk 
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with his thoughts, he wound up the 
fcattered threads of learned refearch 
for future ufe. Thus he wore out the 
calm morning and afternoon, making 
muiic with changes. 
Is a friend At length a monitor interrupted 

to livelineu , . r-r- 1 1 j 

andfocicty. him. His Weak body grew weary. 

Before and after meals he let himfelf 

loofe from fcholarfhip. Then com- 

pany, difcourfe, and amufement, were 

welcome. Thefe prepared him for a 

fimple repaft, from which he rofe 

capable of more, though not defirous. 

No book followed his late trencher. 

The difcoveries and thoughts of the 

day were diligently recoUefted, with 

all the doings of hand and mouth 

How he fince morning. As the night drew 

fti ready*' Hcar he fhut up his mind, comparing 

for rcpo/e. himfelf to a tradcfman who takes in 

his wares, and clofes his windows in 
the evening. He faid that the ftudent 
lives miferably who lies down, like a 
camel^ under a full burden. And {o, 
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calling his family together, he ended 
the day with God, and laid him down 
to fleep, took his reft, and rofe up 
up again, for He fuftained him. 

Our own century fupplies a com- Southey at 

Kefwick. 

panion pifture. The literary life of 
Southey was the rofe-garden in the 
pleafanteft reading of the allegory. He 
has recorded the various occupations ' 
of the day, and fiirely feldom were 
more learned fancies and religious 
hopes coUefted into the fpace that 
comes 

*' Between the lark's note and the nightingale's." Dyer. 

Three pages of hiftory — equal to five ^ morning's 
of a quarto — were his morning tafk 
after breakfaft; tranfcribing, copying 
for the prefs, biographical colled:ions, 
or what elfe fuited his humour, filled up 
the gaps of leifiire until dinner-time. 
Then a diflferent kind of toil relieved 
him. He read, wrote letters, faw the 
newfpaper, indulged in a fhort flum- 
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ber — for fleep, in his agreeable con- 
feflion, agreed with his conftitution. 
Evening. Tea introduced poetry, and Thalaba 
or Kehama underwent new trials, or 
exhibited more wonderful magic. Sup- 
per wound up the chain of thought, 
to ftrike the hours of another day 
with the fame regularity. And ani- 
mating all his work is feen a happy, 
Chriftian {pirit, ever bringing the fu- 
ture into the prefent, and funning 
itfelf, by anticipation, in the lights of 
a brighter communion. Moft touch- 
Bcautifoi ing are his words : — "When I ceafe 
thought, to be cheerful, it is only to become 
contemplative — to feel at times a wifh 
that I was in that ftate of exiftence 
which pafles not away ; and this al- 
ways ends in a new impulfe to pro- 
ceed, that I may leave fome durable 
monument and fome efficient good 
behind me." 

Hitherto we have been gazing into 
the chamber of the fcholar, and the 
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dreamer of magnificent dreams ; but 

the cottaee-window ought to ftiow an The cot- 

^ , . tagerandthe 

interior of beauty after its kind. There amzan may 
is no reafon why the brown hand of thefe de- 
labour ftiould not hold Thomfon as^*^^^' 
well as the fickle. Ornamental read- 
ing fhelters and even ftrengthens the 
growth of what is merely ufeful. A 
corn-field never returns a poorer crop 
becaufe a few wild-flowers bloom in the 
hedge. The refinement of the poor is 
the triumph of Chriftian civilization. 

It is growing. And now along 
the village-ftreet, or in the one lone 
dwelling to which the green lane 
winds, we often fee the pleafing pic- 
ture realised. The lending library 
brings the good man's life, the tra- 
veller's danger, or the martyr's vic- 
tory, to the winter hearth, and the gate 
in fummer. Sweeter fights than thefe 
cheer our eyes, — 



€€ 



With due refpeft and joy The Pariih 

I trace the matron at her loved employ ; Regifter, 

part 1. 
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What time the ftriplings, wearied e'en with play, 
Part at the clofing of the fummer's day. 
And each by different path returns the well- 
known way. 
Then I behold her at her cottage-door. 
Frugal of light ; her Bible laid before. 
When on her double duty flie proceeds. 
Of time as frugal, knitting as fhe reads ; 
Her idle neighbours, who approach to tell 
Some trifling tale, her ferious looks compel 
To hear reludant — while the lads who pafs. 
In pure refped, walk £lent on the grafs." 

An ancient A ftorV is told of E Romatl who 

fubftitutefor j j n r • i /• 

a library, expended valt lums m purchaiing a 
houfehold of learned flaves. He wifhed 
to have the beft poets and hiftorians 
in living editions. One fervant re- 
cited the whole of the Hiad; another 
chanted the Odes of Pindar, Every 
ftandard author had a reprefentative. 
The free Prefs has replaced the boncL 
man. Literature is no longer an heir- 
loom, nor can an Emperor mouopolife 
Horace. A fmall outlay obtains a 
choicer coUedion of verfes than the 
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ancient amateur enjoyed ; and without ^ ^eif of 

'* ^ , books more 

the annoyances to which he was fub- available 
jed:. He had no familiar book for a Roman's 
corner, nor any portable poet to be a (iIvmT 
companion in a field- walk, or under a 
tree. Not even Nero could comprefs 
a flave into an Elzevir. Moreover, 
difappointments fometimes occurred. 
Perhaps the deputy ** Pindar " was 
out of the way ; or a fudden indis- 
pofition of " Homer " interrupted 
Ulyfles in the middle of an harangue, 
and left Heftor ftretching out his 
arms to the child. 



xxxii. accountableness of 

Authors. 

Few objefts are more impreflive a medita- 
than a large library by moonlight, books. 
The deep ftillneis, the glimmering 
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books, and the lighted fliadows upon 
*the floor, aflfeft the mind with a ftrange 
folemnity, — 

** At the midnight hour. 
Slow through that (ludious gloom the paufing eye, 
Led by the glimmering taper, moves around 
The facred volumes of the dead." 

Wicked The ftudent puts his hand upon a 

of great volumc, the Icgacy of a fhining and 
depraved genius, with a mournful 
remembrance of the words once ut- 
tered in the high-prieft's palace. In 
a very different fenfe the fpeech be- 
trays the writer. The fneer, the in- 
fult, and the licenfe, are idioms of the 
dark kingdom. How contemporaries 
flattered and fucceflbrs magnify the 
author ! His vices were weaknefles, 
— the wafte fplendour of a full mind. 
The chifel has touched the ftone into 
his image. His portraits hang in 
noble galleries ; engravings tempt the 
eye in ftiop windows ; a thoufand 
pages of panegyric build his epitaph. 
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Can fuch a perfon have been a calm 
and dignified fcorner of virtue and 
God ? Prefently the whole life and 
works of the departed man rife clearly 
before the mufing eye, and the Hand 
that feared the Babylonian feems to 
flafh along the fhadowy wall, and the 
letters of fire to ftart forth, — 

** By thy words thou ihalt be juftified, and by Matt. xii. 
thy words thou ihalt be condemned." ^^* 

No homage to the falfe charity of 
the age, nor any fear of its blame, 
fhould benumb this inftinft of forrow- 
ful apprehenfion. I am not fpeaking Penitent 
of the finfulnefs which Chaucer and are no" 

. Boccaccio bewailed, and Dryden at^*^"°"°"^- 
leaft acknowledged ; but of that wilful 
and confident impiety of which Bio- 
graphy offers appalling illuftrations. 
Hume, mocking Heaven upon hisAnun- 

; dying pillow, rufhed headlong, with deaX^bed. 

^ Lucian's ribaldry on his lips, into the 
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dreadful prefence of the Judge ; and 

eyes that weep at a trtigedy have no 

tears of blood for the faddeft ever 

beheld. 

Vifiting the Southey was difappointed in being 

haunts of refufed admiffioH into Gibbon's garden. 

unchnftian g^^ ^j^^^ conccm has a Chriftian with 

the chamber where Meflalina wan- 
toned, or the ftudy in which Aretine 
blafphemed? Intelledual guilt is to 
be puniftied with feverity propor- 
tioned to its turpitude and deftruc- 
tivenefs. A book is even more than 
the life treafured up which Milton 
confidered it to be. It is the foul 
The deadly difcngagcd from matter. It is a foun- 
a book. tain that flows for ever. What fhould 
be done to the man who laviflied 
his fortune in naturalizing a fever, 
and organized a fyftem of propa- 
gating the plague through the Poft- 
office ? The execration of the world 
would drive him into the wildernefe. 
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Yet It may well be thought that a man 
had better be defiled in his blood than 
in his principles. 

It has been conjeftured, by more The ftatc 

, of a foul in 

than one grand and ftern thinker, that another ufe 
a departed fpirit may retain a living Tff^cd by 
fympathy with the evil fame and in- ^f^^^^^ 
fluence of its earthly career, and^^^^yj**! 

. . power left 

receive ftartling intimations of the behind it. 
corrupting and enduring might of 
Genius, in a fucceflion of direful 
fhocks ; every quickening of the pulfe 
and clouding of the faith, by a volup- 
tuous or a fceptical book, darting a 
pang of intolerable agony into the 
author's heart. Under this afFefting 
view of the accoimtablenefs of literature, 
we may look upon each betrayal to 
vice and unbelief as a difmal epifode 
of {piritual torment ; upon each death- 
bed of crime, firft taught and cherifhed 
by the miniftry of the pen, as a ftiarper 
fling given to the worm; and upon 
fathers and mothers* fighs over lofl 
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children, as fo many gufts to frefhen 

the flame and the anguifh of the 

Middle State. 

Sedgwick, An intcrcfting record of a great 

?^d^tr writer, lately withdrawn from this 

fNTt^i'^^^g ^^^^^y ^^ '^^^^ recorded by a friend : 
" — " The laft time I faw Mr. Words- 
worth, he was in deep domeftic for- 
row, and beginning to bend under the 
infirmities of old age. ^Whatever' 
(he faid) ^the world may think of 
me or of my poetry is now of little 
confequence ; but one thing is a com- 
fort of my old age, that none of my 
works, written fince the days of my 
early youth, contains a line I jfhould 
wifti to blot out becaufe it panders 
to the bafer paflions of our nature. 
This,' faid he, ' is a comfort to me ; I 
can do no mifchief by my works when 
I am gone.' *' 

Books, of which the principles are 
difeafed or deformed, muft be kept on 
the ftielf of the fcholar, as the man of 
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fcience preferves monfters in glafles. 
They belong to the ftudy of the 
mind's morbid anatomy, and ought to 
be accurately labelled. Voltaire will 
ftill be a >^rit, notwithftanding he is a 
fcofFer ; and we may admire the bril- 
liant {pots and eyes of the viper, if we 
acknowledge its venom and call it a 
reptile. 

But the truth muft be fpoken, — 
and for fuch offenders what rebuke is 
too ftern ? Thefe are they whofe 
adlivity of evil grows with their fame ; 
who, red all over with the blood of 
fouls in life, do murder even in their 
graves. If the fervant, who hid his 
talent in the ground, was driven from 
his Matter's prefence into mifery, what 
reward may he look for who puts out 
his treafure with the dark Exchanger, 
and traffics in all the merchandife of 
fin? That author alone fulfils his 
calling to whom, in fome degree, a 
friend's panegyric of Addifon may be 
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applied — that his compofitions are but 
a preface, publifhed on earth, to that 
grander work of his death which is to 
be read in heaven. 

The accountablenefs of authors has 
been enforced ; but there is likewife a 

Poftfcriptto refponfibility of readers. The deep 
refledion of Davenant admits of a 
larger application, — " The plays of 
children are punifhed ; the plays of 
men are excufed under the title of 
bufinefs." Readers, whofe life is one 
long tafk-work of idlenefs, may re- 
colled: that time is religious money, 
certain at a future period to be called 
in; and that a fleeplefs Eye is keep- 
ing the account. The column of debt 
will fhow an alarming balance, when 
the outrages of Eugene Sue, and the 
politer wickednefs of the French lady 

George who calls hcrfclf a man, are feen to 
have abforbed the hours, or even the 
leifure of a week. 

Feminine education is beyond the 
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boundary of this Difcourfe. Yet furely 
the million of Woman demands a 
higher teaching than modern inftruc- 
tion ufually affords. It is an adjuft- 
ment of mechanifm rather than a 
fhaping of mind. One might ima- 
gine that the ultimate aim and refult 
of her creation were to be realifed, in 
the purfuit of fome flying compofer of 
vifionary iwiftnefs; in pafturing un- 
comfortable cows upon thirfty fields 
of red chalk ; or exhibiting the Great 
Mogul fcowling frightfully in worfted. 
In this refped: the nineteenth century 
will gain little applaufe by a parallel 
with the fixteenth ; when the brighteft 
eyes were familiar with Greek as now 
with Roflini; and a Latin letter to 
Afcham about Plato was run oflf* with 
the fluent grace of an invitation to a 
wedding. Some thinkers will perceive 
in thofe decorations of the mind a 
lafting fafcination, not always found in 
later accomplifliments, and confider 
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them more likely to win unquiet 
hearts from wandering and turmoil, — 

**To firefide happinefs and hours of cafe, 
Bleft with that charm — the certainty to plcafe." 



XXXIII. — The cultivated Mind 

AND THE UNINFORMED. 

The mind It was a happy thought to compare 
toTwnny" a mind, enriched by reading and re- 
and a dark fleftion, to a room in which a perfon 

room. ' ^ -t 

talks with a beautiful woman, among 
the balmy lights of a fummer even- 
ing ; and to fee the image of a mind, 
neglefted and rude, in the fame apart- 
ment, when the fun is fet and the 
lovely occupant has gone away. The 
man of tafte and learning recognizes 
himfelf in a figure. The cheering 
prefence of Beauty and the magical 
efFefts of colour are continually within 
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him ; while Ignorance fits dark and 
lonely, till education opens its eyes to 
the flufh of radiance, and unlocks its 
ears to the wife charming of the 
Charmer, — 



The fweeteft Lady of the time. 
Well worthy of the golden prime.' 



The pleafure is within the reach of 
all true feekers. The common flower 
does not grow by the cottage-door 
more joyfully in the fun and rain. 
Mirandula mentions a plant whofe '^^^ ^^*^ 

^ that grows 

leaf, taking a ftrong hold of the into a tree, 
earth, flioots up into flourifliing 
branches. The fiftion of the Italian 
feems to be an emblem of Knowledge. 
A winter evening thoughtfully em- 
ployed may be the leaf, that, ftriking 
its root downward and fpreading up- 
ward, will be covered all over with 
boughs and fruit. A day opens into 
a week, a week bloflbms into a month, 
until the perfevering learner is em- 
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bowered and refreflied by the foliage 

and the clufters of a year. Every frefh 

acquirement is another remedy againft 

Literature a afflidion and time. The fick foul 

fuffcrenj poffefles a holier hofpital for its fever, 

or its wounds ; but Literature is often 

a portico, or outer chamber ; and 

beautifies Homcr prepared a coftly elixir, when 

old age. j^^ fliowed Minerva concealing the 

wrinkles of Ulyffes. 

A good book has been likened to a 
well-chofen orchard tree, carefully 
tended. Its fruits are not of one 
feafon. Year by year it yields abun- 
dant produce, and often of a richer 
Memoirs, huc and flavoui". Blanco White, read- 
1^1^' "• ing Taffo after thirty years of negled, 
gives happy teftimony : — " If I open 
the treafures of Literature which nou- 
rifhed my mind in youth, I feel young 
again, and my mind feems to be trans- 
ported into the regions of love and 
beauty, which I can now better enjoy 
than during the fever of the paflions.'* 
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Perhaps the calmer induftry of the 
matured tafte helps it to find the 
hidden fragrance. Many flowers — 
gay and flaunting — the commoneft 
infedks may rifle ; but only the bee's 
tongue reaches the honey when it lies 
in a long tube. Moreover, the toil 
of the bee is always tranquil ; its hum 
ceafes over the bloflbm. From num- 
berlefs books the fluttering reader — 
idle and inconftant — bears away the 
bloom that only clings to the outer 
leaf; but Genius has its neftaries, 
delicate glands, and fecrecies of fweet- 
nefe, — and upon thefe the thoughtful 
mind muft fettle in its labour, before 
the choice perfume of fancy and wifdom 
is drawn forth. 

The trueft blefling of literature is 
found in the inward light and peace 
which it befl:ows. Bentley advifed his Fa^ff 
nephew never to read a book that he books. 
could not quote ; as if the thrufh in 
the May leaves did not contradid: the 
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caution. The mufic of wifdom is in 

the heart. 

A fequeftered fpirit of meditative 

enjoyment is recognifed in much of 
Temper of ouF early Fancy and Learning. D'ls- 
earypoctj. ^^^jj indicates a certain alarm at the 

Printing Prefs. The publifher of 
England's Helicon pafted flips over 
the names of the contributors. Sid- 
ney wrote the Arcadia for the woods 
of Wilton. Sackville's Induftion to 
the Mirror of Magijirates was fent 
abroad unacknowledged. 

A fincere lover of Literature loves 

it for itfelf alone ; and it rewards his 

The inward afFcdlion. Hc is flieltcred as in a for- 

of the trefs. Whatever troubles and forrows 

ftudent. j^^y, befiege him outflde, his well of 

water, his corn, and his wine are fafe 
within the walls. The world is fliut 
out. Even in the tumult of great 
Aphiiofo- affairs he is undifturbed. Dr. Har- 
baSe!* * vey, the difcoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, had the two young princes 
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entrufted to his care at the battle of 
Edgehill; having withdrawn them to 
a fhort diftance from the fight, he fat 
down under a hedge, and taking a 
book from his pocket, quietly perufed 
it, until a ball from a gun grazed the 
ground clofe by, and obliged him to 
retire. 

An afFefting inftance of the tender- 
nefs and the compenfations of Learning 
is furnifhed by the old age of Ufher, incident in 

' ^ . . the life of 

when no fpeftacles could help his fail- ufher $ 
ing fight, and a book was dark except 
beneath the ftrongefl: light of the win- 
dow. Hopeful and refigned he con- 
tinued his talk, following the fun from he follows 

. 1 1 1 /* 1 thefunfhine 

room to room through the home he to every 
lived in, until the fliadows of the 
trees difappeared from the grafs, and 
the day was gone. How ftrange and 
delightful muft have been his feelings, 
when the funbeam fell brilliantly upon 
fome half-remembered paflage, and 
thought after thought ftione out from 
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the mifty words, like the features of a 
familiar landfcape in a clearing fog. 

Pleafant it would be for us, in our 
gloomier hours of time and fadnefs, if 
we might imitate that Indian bird 
which, enjoying the funfhine all the 
day, (ecures a faint reflexion of it in 
the night, by flicking glow-worms in 
the walls of its neft. And fomething 
of this light is obtained from the 
books read in youth, to be remem- 
bered in age — 

Shakfpeare, ** And fummer's green all girded up in (heaves." 
Sonneti, zi. 

Coleridge faid that the fcenes of his 
childhood were fo deeply written on 
his mind, that when upon a fKll, 
fliining day of fimuner he ihut his 
eyes, the river Otter ran murmuring 
down the room, with the foft tints of 
its waters, the eroding plank, the wil- 
lows on the margin, and the coloured 
fands of its bed. What lover of books 
does know the fweeter memories that 
haunt his folitude ! 
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XXXIV. — The Parting Word. 

This Difcourfe upon Literature and 
its* Pleafures is now brought to a con- 
clufion. Of many thoughts few have 
been gathered and woven ; perhaps 
others of a better colour were thrown 
afide. Even a ikilful artift would find 
the fubjedb difficult from its extent. 
A furvey of the Intelleft, in its orna- a difcourfe 
mental developments, refembles a walk JlfrTis i5S 
into a romantic country, where theji^^^^^^ 
attention is conftantly invited on every% 
fide by agreeable objefts. Field-paths, 
growing duflcy in the diftance, wind 
under trees ; lone birds warble far 
down in the twilight of foreft glades ; 
or fome venerable Hall, with myfte- An old 
rious windows and mofly terraces, "*"^^"* 
feems to fleep in the warm valley. 

But time reftrains the wanderer's 
footftep within the beaten track. Short 
paufes are all that he can affiDrd; 
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under the bloflbming copfe, by the 
anceftral gate, or among the tall grafs 
that clothes the tombs of the hamlet. 
At length his joy begins to be pen- 
How the five. Something of this feeling . is 

refembica experienced by the ftudent in his 
the walker, j-^j^big Jj^^q Literature. The varied 

landfcape tempts him from the high- 
road ; low notes of Poetry fteal out 
of overgrown and unvifited haunts ; 
(lately ruins of wifdom touch his 
The tombs heart ; until fitting, for a while, in 

of celebrated ,t 1*1 1 /* /^ ■ 1 

authors, the burial - ground or Crenius, he 

aflbcUtions. t^^^^^^ the magnificcnce that is va- 

nifhed. It may be that his memory 

goes back into remote years, and mar- 

ihals before his eyes, in plume and 

Knights armour, a train of knights riding 

ouTfo^r from the grey manor -houfe to the 

jerufaiem. Sepulchrc of the Holy Land. Nor 

would the vifion be altogether idle — 
for what are Poets, Philofophers, and 
Men of gorgeous fancies, but the 
chivalry of Genius fetting out in the 



